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AFTER a lapse of two years, we have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to the notice of our readers another volume of M. 
Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. We are now arrived at 
the fifth volume of the English translation, and at the second 
of the original publication in quarto. We are informed, ina 
note, that there remain two more volumes in quarto to com- 
plete the narrative, and that we may now consider ourselves 
as having dispatched one half of the task which M. Humboldt 
has commenced. When we reflect, however, upon the slow 
progress which he has hitherto made, and obserye that he has 


just employed 1000 pages in relating the history of three 


months, we confess that we do not feel very sanguine in our 
hopes of arriving at so speedy aresult. According to his 
present calculation, the work before us, when completed, 
will form ten unusually large octavo volumes. This, we 
think, is pretty well for a book of travels; but if it should 
extend to twice that length, we own that we are prepared 
for the worst. Upon the system which M. Humboldt has 
hitherto pursued, and upon which he appears to be intending 
to proceed, we have no doubt that, even if he should survive 
all the present generation, he will still die before his task 
will be completed. 

The fact is, that to call this work a personal narrative is 
nothing less than a delusion. ‘The incidents and adventures 
which are described in that part of the work which has 
hitherto been presented to the public, would certainly not 
occupy a volume; the rest is made up of dissertations, his- 
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torical, philological, and scientifical, piled up, one upon the 
other, without order and without end; and often having no 
more connection with the personal narrative of M. Humboldt 
than with that of any other individual who happens to take 
an interest in the natural history of our globe. If our author 
chooses, in this way, to write commentaries upon the natural 
history of South America, and to mix them up with the de- 
tails of his own travels, we are by no means disposed to offer 
any objection to such a plan of writing, considering it in the 
abstract: in some points of view we think, indeed, that it has 
considerable advantages; but to the indiscriminate prodi- 
gality with which he puts down every thing that comes into 
his own head, or ever came inte any body else’s head, upon 
every subject connected either with the history or the people 
or the climate of South America, no matter how common 
place, or irrelevant, or uninteresting: to this we do very 
strongly object. Were this intermmable and often most 
tiresome diffuseness the trick of a mere book maker, who, 
from lack of legitimate materials, is often obliged to adulte- 
rate what little he has really to say, with any rubbish which 
he can scrape together by searching indexes and encyclope- 
dias, we should then know how to treat the case: but in M. 
Humboldt we believe it to be merely a want of taste. He 
is, in this respect, a sort of German commentator in science ; 
full of learning, and industry, and research, but unfortunately 
plagued with a memory, which retains indiscriminately all 
facts alike ; through which nothing filters, and the contents 
of which can only be obtained by turning it upside-down, 
and emptying it as you would a barrel. To use a vulgar 
saying, ‘‘ all is grist that comes to M. Humboldt’s mill.” 
He rejects nothing, arranges nothing, compresses nothing ; 
and after all very frequently forgets, perhaps, to tell you the 
very facts for which you «re in search. ‘Thus with respect 
to the Oreonoko. ‘The present volume consists of an account 
of the voyage which our author took to explore its source 
beyond the cataracts. The most interesting points connected 
with this immense column of water, are the rapidity of its 
currents; the character of its navigation; its length and 
general width; the time it would oceupy in transportin 
Gores from its mouth to certain given places, and vice versa. 
any other points of a similar nature might be mentioned, 
respecting some of which no information whatever is to be 
gained in any one of all the thousand pages which are devoted 
to the subject; and even the others are only to be snatched 
up here and there, in notes and among incidental discussions 
upon topics that possess in themselves comparatively no 
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interest whatever. For example, we should have been glad 
to know something respecting that part of “ the hydraulic 
system” (as M. Humboldt most affectedly calls it) of the 
rivers of South America, by which the waters of the Oroo- 
noko and Maranon are joined. We should be afraid to say 
at a guess how many pages are devoted to the history of all 
the opinions that have successively prevailed upon this sub- 
ject; we know that we were extremely wearied with the 
length of the discussion, and perfectly unable to follow the 
thread of it; and yet after all not a single fact is related by 
our author that adds, in any material respect, to the know- 
ledge which was before possessed upon the sabject. It may be 
very true that M. Humboldt had‘no additional information to 
communicate ; and this, no doubt, may be a sufficient explana- 
tion ofhis silence as to those particulars of which we are igno- 
rant; but then, why should he, merely because he had not an 
thing of real value to communicate, suppose that a disserta- 
tion, at all events, would be expected ; and under this idea 
inflict upon his readers such a mass of useless and undigested 
history, as nothing but compulsion would induce us to load 
our memory with, even if it were in our power. 

But it is an ungracious, and even an ungrateful task to dwelt 
upon the faults of a writer to whom science is so greatly indebt- 
ed. We have before had occasion to express the respect and 
admiration which we entertain for M. Humboldt; and as- 
suredly there is nothing in the volume before us that ought to 
make us change any opinion which we have once expressed. 
Great however, and valuable as the information is, which is to 
be found in his writings, he certainly does, at times, tire the 
patience of his readers; and having said this, we have said 
all that can be said in his dispraise. He is still the most 
instructive traveller that has, perhaps, ever existed, and 
possibly the greatest natural historian of his age. If we 
thought that any thing we might say would have the effect of 
deterring our readers from adding the work before us to their 
libraries, we should have been more qualified in the manner in 
which we have animadverted upon his faults. It is not, how- 
ever, the character of M. Humboldt himself which we have 
been giving ; for that we must refer our readers to our X II th 
volume, in which we endeavoured to do justice to his extraor- 
dinary endowments. If our author would only draw his pen. 
occasionally through what he writes, and practise a little 
selection in his materials, it is all that we think his works 
substantially require in order to ensure them a permanent 
Station in literature. Some faults there are which he has 
éontracted from living so long in Parisian society; and iv 
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that worst part of it, where literature is a pretension ; but 
they are not worth adverting to in an author, the only object 
of whose writings is altogether scientific. Were M. Hum- 
boldt a writer upon philosophy, we certainly could not per- 
mit his style to pass without comment. But simplicity is a 
quality of which a Frenchman, or a person who writes for 
the Krench market, has no more notion than a dancing- 
master has of grace. 

In our Number for October 1819, we left our author at 
the town of San Fernando de Apure, after having accom- 

anied him across the Llanos of Venezuela from Cumana. 
He was then on the point of embarking upon the river 
Apure, on his way to the Oroonoko; and we could wish our 
readers to turn back to the XUUth Vol. of our Review, in 
order to connect the narrative, and to refresh their imagina- 
tion with some general idea of the climate and scenery through 
which we are once more about to travel. We shall not now 
repeat the remarks which we then made concerning the 
general features of nature in the tropical climates ; on that 
subject we have already said as much as we thought neces- 
sary; we shall therefore at once proceed to accompany our 
author in that part of his travels of which he has presented 
us with an account in the volume before us. 

It is necessary to mention that the year in which the scene 
of the present narrative is laid, is 1800; so that with re- 
spect to the towns and missionary colonies that are here 
described, it is a history of what das been the state of the 
inhabitants of the banks of the OQroonoko, and not of what it 
actually is. These countries have been regenerated, as our 
readers are aware, by Bolivar and his heroic followers, 
And it is needless to be reminded that in political regenera- 
tion, the first steps are always understood, in the present day, 
to be preceded by a course of systematic devastation. These 
little spots and germs of imeipient civilization were never 
very numerous or important in themselves; but whatever 
curiosity they might have excited, when considered as the 
seeds of prospective settlements and colonies, now that they 
possess only an historical interest, the description of them 
may easily be dispensed with. In an account, therefore, of 
the contents of this volame, we shall not stop to notice the 
several places at which our author remained during his voyage 
on the Oroonoko. For a genera! description of the missions 
we refer our readers to the extracts which we made from M. 
Hamboldt’s fourth volume, and from Ulloa, in our review 
of Col. Cox Hippesley’s Narrative of his Voyage on the 
Oroonoko, in our Number for November of ISI9; with re- 
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spect to the scenery, and situation, and management of these 
infant colonies, they were in all respects so similar to each 
other, that to know one is to know them all. 

The period which our author passed upon the rivers was 
three months, wiz. April, May, and Jute. He was accom- 
panied as before, by M. Bonpland, and also by Don Nicholas 
Sotto, the brother-in-law of the governor of the province of 
Varinas. ‘They embarked on board a large canoe, navigated 
by Indians, and which was large enough to admit of a cover- 
ing at the stern, together with a table and benches. With 
respect to the incidents of the voyage, such as the places at 
which they stopped, the persons by whom they were received, 
and other circumstances of an accidental nature, which might 
be expected to form a principal feature in a work professing 
to be, by distinction, a personal narrative, these are so few, 
and so slightly touched upon, and occur at such long inter- 
vals in the volume, that to follow our author from day to day, 
and place to place, is almost impracticable ; for it is seldom 
that his steps can be traced. In the wilds of South America, 
or upon the solitude of her immense rivers, it is not as it is in 
Europe, where man, and the operations of man are always 
present to the mind and uppermost in the thoughts ; in the 
countries of which we are now speaking, there is almost 
nothing to call the recollection to the puny works of human 
industry and art. The air, the rivers, and the forests all 
seem tu belong to another tribe of beings, among whom man 
appears to be no longer lord; and the mind almost learns to 
forget bim while expatiating among scenes in which he 
seems to have been forgotten by nature. It is no doubt 
owing fo this circumstance that we are so seldom reminded 
of our author himself, and of his companions, while following 
his course along the waters of the Oroonoko ; his mind seems 
to be always kept upon the stretch by other thoughts and 
feelings ; and the mind of the reader sympathizes with him 
in his abstraction. ‘The scarcity of narrative in the volame 
before us, must therefore serve to explain the absence of 
details of that nature, from the extracts which we propose 
to make from it; as also for the unconnected manner in 
which we shall pass from one topic to another. The pheno- 
mena of nature are not connected with each other by any 
logical combinations ; and when, as in the work before us, 
they are discussed and described merely in the accidental 
order in which they happen to present themselves to the eyes 
of a traveller, it is in vain for a reviewer to attempt giving 
them any formal arrangement. All we can do is to treat 
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only of one subject at once ; and that is a greater restriction 
than our author's plan allowed him to impose upon himself. 
The first five days of our author’s narrative is occupied 
with an account of his voyage upon the Apure, which is a 
large, navigable bra:ch of the Oroonoko, upon which the 
town of San Fernando, the capital of the province of 
Varinas, has been founded, and was at the time when it 
was visited by our author, extremely flourishing. Nothing 
can be more striking than the difference of the scenery upon 
the banks of the several branches of the Oroonoko, and that 
which is witnessed when we enter the waters of that immense 
stream. ‘The wood upon the smaller streams (for sinall they 
are in proportion, though the largest of our European rivers 
sink into insignificance when compared with some of them) 
comes down close to the water’s edge; and the variety of 
birds and beasts of prey which are at every moment seen 
emerging from the cnet. give a character to the picture 
which is singularly in keeping with the crowds of enormous 
crocodiles that line the shore, and are perpetually appearing 
upon the top of the water. But on leaving the minor streams 
and entering the Oroonoko, a country and scene of a totally 
different aspect presents itself to the view. An immense 
plain of water stretches before the spectator, as far as the 
eye canreach, The tops of the waves are whitened by the 
conflict of the breeze and the current, and rise to the height 
of several feet. The air no longer resounds with the piercing 
cries of the herons, the flamingoes, and the spoon-bills, 
cressing in long files from one shore to the other. A few 
large crocodiles are now and then discovered in the hollows 
of the waves, cutting obliquely, by the help of their long 
tails, the agifated waters ; but the forests cease to form a 
foreground in the picture; they are removed to the horizon, 
and between them and the river, a vast beach, desart and 
bare, and constantly parched by the heat of the sun, is sub- 
stituted for the shady banks which we just now described, as 
being peopled with a constant succession of objects that 
animate the scene and keep the imagination on the alert. 
The Oroonoko, in that part of it, where it meets the waters 
of the Apure, and which as our readers will perceive from 
the maps, is several hundred leagues from its mouth, was 
found by measurement to be upwards of six miles broad. 
This, however, was at a time of the year when the waters 
are lowest. In the rainy season it attains, at this place, the 
breadth of upwards of 25 miles. And yet the Oroonoko is 


considered by our anthor as a river only of the second class. 
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The length of the course of the Oroonoko, calculated ace 
cording to the most recent maps, and adding } for the sinuo- 
sities, is 420 leagues. Now the Indus has a course of 510, 
and the Ganges of 426. The Rio de la Plata is 530 leagues 
in length; but the Mississippi has a course of 815 leagues, 
and the Maranon, a river of the Amazons, of 980 in length. 
The flux and reflux of the tide, in the month of April, when 
the waters are lowest, (the time at which our author visited 
it) are felt in the Oroonoko, beyond Angostura, that is to 
say at a distance of 250 miles from its mouth. At the con- 
fluence of the Carony, sixty leagues from the coast, the tide 
rises one foot three inches.’ These oscillations of the surface 
of the river, this suspension of its course, is not, however, to 
be confounded with a tide which ows up. Neither is it to be 
considered as a certain measureé of the slope of the river. The 
tides are so extremely inconsiderable in that part of the 
Atlantic into which the Oroonoko and Maranon pour their 
waters, that the fact of its influence being felt at a distance 
of nearly two hundred leagues from the coast, would seem 
to imply that these two rivers have only a slope of a few feet 
during a course of some hundred miles. ‘This proof, how- 
ever, is not conclusive. The magnitude of the transmitted 
undulations depends much on local circumstances ; on the 
form, the sinuosity, the number of channels of communica- 
tion, and on many other accidents which might be enumes 
rated. As an evidence of this, M. Bumontier* has recently 
shewn, that in the bed of the Garonne, the oscillations of 
the tides go up as on an inclined plane, far above the level 
of the waters at the mouth of the river. A partial exempli- 
fication of the same fact may be witnessed in our London 
river. It commonly happens that the water will rise a foot 
at London Bridge before the tide has turned. 

In estimating the importance of the rivers of South America, 
however, we are not to consider them so much channels 
of communication with the ocean, but rather as the roads 
by which at some future time all the inhabitants of the inland 
parts of South America will carry on their intercourse with 
each other. In this point of view the branches of the three 
great tivers which water that immense peninsula, from their 
number and magnitude, are of even more importance in its 
geography than the main streams themselves. Our author 
tells us that voyages from the beds of the Maranon to the 
Oroonoko, by the natural canals of Cassiquiare and Rio 
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* Recherches sur les Movemens des Eauxg p. 809. §. 72 and 83. 
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Negro, excite no more attention in the colonists at present, 
than the arrival of hoats that descend the Loire by the canal 
of Orleans, awakens on the banks of the Seine. We have 
only to tarn our eye te the map and view the enormous tracts 
of country in every direction which, by this single fact, may 
be brought into communication with each other, and the 
imagination will at once be impressed with some idea of the 
advantages which the people of South America may possibly 
at some future time derive from the endless facilities which 
their inland navigation seems to present. 

This, however, is a speculation upon which we confess 
we are not able to enter with any confidence. With respect 
to the political changes that are now in operation over every 

art of that fine division of the globe, we are willing to 
suppose, for the sake of argument, at least, and certainly 
are most heartily disposed to wish, that they may be as for- 
tunate and successful as the most sanguine : admirers of South 
American freedom seem disposed to expect. But even if 
we place those regions under the most favourable forms of 
government, we are still inclined to think, that the advanta- 

es of it can be fully and extensively felt only partially. 

he table of lands of Mexico and of the ridge of the Andes, 
part of the Brazils, and perhaps the southern extremity of 
the Peninsula generally, may arrive at something like Euro- 
pean civilization; but us to those immense plains and forests 
which cover the largest portion of its surface, we regard 
them as natural barriers by which the different districts of 
the continent will always be as effectually insulated from each 
other, as they would be if they were separated by the oeean ; 
and indeed but for the rivers by which these immense tracts 
are intersected, much more effectually. It is the prodigality 
of nature which opposes an obstacle to improvement between 
the tropics, and one which appears to be quite as unfavour- 
able, under many circumstances, to the wants and condition 
of man, as the parsimony with which she farnishes her stores 
in the arctic regions. Captain Parry particularly remarked 
the abundance of all the necessaries of life with which the 
Esquimaux Indians, in Lancaster Sound, seemed to be sup- 
plied. Tis is imputable directly to the industrious and pro- 
vident habits which the severity of the climate in those high 
latitudes almost irresistibly calls into action. And it is to the 
same cause, namely to an opposite influence of climate, that 
upon the banks of the Oroonoko, where the earth, and 
water, and ai’, are almost choked with the overflowing fe- 

eundity of every element, and where nature ouly requires 
jhe hand of man ‘merely to give it a direction, that our author 
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found the natives, both European and Indian, often exposed 
to the difficulties almost of absolute want. As an instance 
of what we are now saying, we extract our author’s account 
of the little mission of Esmeralda. The passage contains 
matter of other interest besides that which is germane to 
the subject of the indolence generated by the climate; but 


it will not be on that account the less welcome to our 
readers. 


«¢ It remains for me to speak of the most solitary and remote 
Christian settlement on the Upper Oroonoko, Opposite the point 
where the bifurcation takes place, the granitic group of Duida rises 
in an ampitheatre on the right bank of the river. This mountain, 
which the missionaries call a volcano, is nearly SOOO feet high. 
Perpendicular on the south and the west, it has an aspect of solemn 
greatness ; its summit is bare and stony, but, whenever its less steep 
declivities are covered with mould, vast forests appear suspended 
on its flanks. At the foot of Duida is placed the mission of Esme- 
ralda, a little hamlet with eighty inhabitants, surrounded by a lovely 
plain, bathed by rills of black, but limpid waters. This is a real 
meadow, decorated with clumps of the mauritia palm, which is the 
savo-tree of America. Nearer the mountain, the distance of which 
from the Cross of the mission I found to be 7300 toises, the marshy 
plain clianges to a savannah, and spends itself along the lower re- 
gion of the Cordillera.” Vol. V. Part IT. p. 502, 

‘¢ There is no missionary at Esmeralda; the monk, appointed to 
celebrate mass in that hamlet, is settled at Santa Barbara, more 
than fifty leagues distant. It requires four days to go up the river; 
and he therefore visits this spot but five or six times in a year. 
We were cordially received by an old officer, who took us for Ca- 
talonian shopkeepers, whom our little trade had led to the missions, 
On seeing packages of paper for the be ony of drying our plants, 
he smiled at our simple ignorance. * You come,’ said he, ‘ toa 
country, where this Kind of merchandize has no sale; we write 
little here; and the dried leaves of maize, the platano (plantain 
tree), and the vijaho (heliconia), serve us, like paper in Europe, to 
wrap up needles, fish hooks, and other little articles, of which we 
are careful.’ This old officer united in his person the civil and 
ecclesiastical authority. He taught the children, I will not say 
the Catechism, but the Rosary; he rang the bells to amuse him- 
self; and, impelled by an ardent zeal for the service of the church, 
sometimes used his chorister’s wand in a manner not very agreeable | 
to the natives.” Vol. VY. Part II. p. 504. 

** The site of the mission is highly picturesque ; the surroundin 
country is lovely, and of great fertility. I never saw clusters of 
plaintains of so large a size as these; and indigo, sugar, and cacao 
might be produced in abundance, if any trouble were taken for 
their cultivation. The Cerro Duida is surrounded with fine pastu- 
rage; and, if the Observantins of the college of Piritu partook a 
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little of the industry of the Catalonian Capuchins settled on the 
banks of the Corony, numerous herds would be seen wandering 
between the Cunucunumo and the Padamo. In the present state 
of things, not a cow or a horse is to be found; and the inhabitants, 
victims of their own indolence, are often reduced to eat hams of 
alouate monkies, and flour of the bones of fish, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. A little cassava and a few plain- 
tains only are cultivated; and when the fishery is not abundant, 
the natives of a country so favoured by nature are exposed to the 
most cruel privations.” Vol. V. Part II. p. 511. 


Our author notices in another place, that the inactivit 
both of body and mind, incident to all the inhabitants of this 
quarter of the globe, seems to extend even to the brute 
creation ; aud mentions as an instance, the distance which the 
birds will continue to run before they can be induced to take 
wing. But the most extraordinary example of the strange 
and perverse privations of all kinds to which mankind will 
resort, when once habits of inactivity are rooted in their 
constitution, rather than break through the enchanted chain, 
is farnished by the account which our author gives us of a 
most singular custom which prevails among the Otomacs, a 
tribe in a very rude state, and presenting, as M. Humboldt 
remarks, one of the most extraordinary physiological pheno- 
mena which has ever been authenticated, namely, of a whole 
race, who systematically, and for several months of the 
year, appease their hunger by swallowing’ large quantities of 
earth, which they regard as a principal article of food. 


“ The inhabitants of Uruana belong to those nations of the sa- 
vannahs (Indios andantes), who, more difficult to civilize than the 
nations of the forest ( Indios del monte), have a decided aversion to 
cultivate the land, and live almost exclusively on hunting and 
fishing. They are men of a very robust constitution ; but ugly, 
savage, vindictive, and passionately fond of fermented liquors. 
They are omnivorous animals in the highest degree ; and therefore 
the other Indians, who consider them as barbarians, have a com- 
mon saying, * nothing is so disgusting, that an Otomac will not eat 
it. While the waters of the Oroonoko and its tributary streams 
are low, the Otomacs subsist on fish and turtles. The former they 
kill with surprising dexterity, by shooting them with an arrow, 


when they appear at the surface of the water. When the rivers 
swell, which in South America, as well as in Egypt and in Nubia, is 
erroneously attributed to the melting of the snows, and which 
occurs periodically in every part of the torrid zone, fishing almost 
entirely ceases, It is then as difficult to procure fish in the rivers, 
which are become deeper, as when you are sailing on the open sea. 
It often fails the poor missionaries, on fast days as well as flesh 
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days, though all the young Indians are under the obligation of 
‘fishing for the convent.’ At the period of these inundations, 
which last two or three months, the Otomaes swallow a prodigious 
quantity of earth. We found heaps of balls in their huts, piled up 
in pyramids three or four feet high, ‘These balls were five or six 
inches in diameter. The earth, which the Otomacs eat, is a ve 
fine and unctuous clay, of a yellowish grey colour; and, being 
slightly baked in the fire, the hardened crust has a tint a 
red, owing to the oxid of iron which is mingled with it. e 
brought away some of this earth, which we took from the winter 
provision of the Indians; and it is absolutely false, that it is stea- 
titic, and contains magnesia. Mr. Vauquelin did not discover any 
traces of this earth in it: but he found, that it contained more silex 
than alumin, and three or four per cent of lime. 

** The Otomacs do not eat every kind of clay indifferently ; they 
choose the alluvial beds or strata that contain the most unctuous 
earth, and the smoothest to the feel. I enquired of the missionary, 
whether the moistened clay were made to undergo, as Father 
Gumilla asserts, that peculiar decomposition, which is indicated by 
a disengagement of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
which is designated in every language by the term of putrefaction ; 
but he assured us, that the natives neither cause the clay to rot, 
nor do they mingle it with flour of maize, oil of turtles’ eggs, or 
fat of the crocodile. We ourselves examined, both at the Oroo- 
noko, and after our return to Paris, the balls of earth, which we 
brought away with us, and found no trace of the mixture of any 
organic substance, whether oily or farinaceous. The savage re- 
gards every thing as nourishing, that appeases hunger: when 
therefore you inquire of an Otomac, on what he subsists during 
the two months when the river is the highest, he shews you his 
balls of clayey earth, This he calls his principal food; for at this 
period he can seldom procure a lizard, a root of fern, or a dead fish 
swimming at the surface of the water. If the Indian eat earth 
from want during two months (and from three quarters to five 
quarters of a pound in twenty-four hours), he does not the Jess 
regale himself with it during the rest of the year. Every day in 
the season of drought, when fishing is most abundant, he scrapes 
his balls of poya, and mingles a little clay with his other aliment. 
What is most surprising is, that the Otomacs do not become lean 
by swallowing such quantities of earth; they are, on the contrary, 
extremely robust, and far from having the belly tense and puffed 
up. The missionary Fray Ramon Bueno asserts, that he never 
remarked any alteration in the health of the natives at the period of 
the great risings of the Oroonoko. 

‘“* The following are the facts in all their simplicity, which we 
were able to verify. The Otomacs, during some months, eat daily 
three quarters of a pound of clay slightly hardened by fire, without 
their health being sensibly affected by it. They moisten the earth 
afresh when they are going to swallow it. It has not been possible 
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to verify hitherto with precision how much nutritious vegetable or 
animal matter the Indians take in a week at the same time ; but it 
is certain, that they attribute the sensation of satiety, which they 
feel, to the clay, and not to the wretched aliments which they take 
with it “iggpers f No physiological phenomenon being entirely 
insulated, it may be interesting to examine several analogous phe- 
nomena, which I have been able to collect.’? Vol. V. Part II. 
p- 640. 


This fact is so curious, and appears to be so perfectly 
authenticated, that we need not be surprized if M. Humboldt 
makes it the occasion of a dissertation ; nor will our readers 

robably be displeased to learn some of the facts which he 
as collected upon the subject. It appears that the Negroes 
in Martinico are commonly afflicted with disorders in the 
stomach, which are imputed to their fondness for this food, if 
it may be so called. ‘That such a propensity should be detri- 
mental to their health will not occasion surprize ; they them- 
selves, however, impute this bad effect entirely to the nature 
of the earth in the West Indies, which they say “ is not so 
easy of digestion as that of their country.” Jn the island of 
Java, cakes of clay, slightly baked, are regularly exposed to 
sale. At Popayan in Peru, our author saw lime reduced to 
a very fine powder, sold in the public markets, among other 
articles of provision. This lime, when used, is mingled 
with coca, that is, with the leaves ofthe erythroxylon peruvia- 
num; and the Indian messengers, as is well known, take 
no other aliment for whole days. In Germany, the work- 
men employed in the quarries of sandstone worked in the 
mountain of Keffhwusen, spread a very fine clay upon their 
bread, instead of butter, which they call stein-butter, con- 
tending that “ it is singularly filling and easy of digestion.” 
Finally, our author tells us, that two young French physiolo- 
gists have tried the experiment with success; they ate five 
ounces ‘‘ of a silvery green and very flexible laminar talc,” 
after long fasting; they experienced from a food to which 
their organs were so unaccustomed, no inconvenience, but 
on the contrary; for their hunger was perfectly appeased, 
and probably more completely than it would have been b 
the same quantity of ordinary aliment. After these facts, 
and this experiment of Messrs. Hippolyte Cloquet, and 
Breschet, some of our readers will perhaps begin to think 
that the supposition which Malthus makes of the popula- 
tion of any particular country, outstripping its means of 
subsistence, is altogether chimerical ; for as long as people 
have ground to stand upen, they can never, if we will be in- 
structed by the Otomacs, be-without food to eat. “Meo Hon. 
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boldt, himself, seems to be very sceptical as tothe probabt- 
lity of being able to bring mankind to this ideal perfection; 
for ‘* we shall never learn,” he thinks, ‘* to digest and: assi- 
milate earth:” but since the grand experiments of Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard, have discovered that only some per- 
mutations in the proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon, distinguish the hardest timber from starch, he is very 
far from daring to dogmatise upon the subject. By tlie ex- 
periment of these chemists, it appears that the ingredients 
of starch, as compared with those of oak timber, are nume- 
rically the same. 





Starch, Oak timber. 
Oxygeo........ 49°68 41°78 
COR fs... 43°55 §2°53 
Hydrogen...... 6°77 5°69 

100:00 100:00 








With these facts and discoveries before us, we ought 
really to feel grave upon the subject; yet we could not help 


smniling ‘at the reflections with which our author closes the 
discussion. 


“ We can scarcely dwell on these speculations of general phy- 
siology, without enquiring what would have been the state’ of 
society, or rather of the human race, if man had no need of the 
productions of organization and vitality as aliment. _ No habit can 
essentially change the mode of nutrition, We shall never learn to 
digest and assimilate earth: but since the grand experiments of 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard have made known to us, that only slight 
differences in the proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, 
distinguish the hardest wood from the substance of starch, how can 
we deny, that chemistry may one day succeed in converting those 
enormous vegetable masses, those textures of hardened fibres, that 
compose the trunks of the trees of our forests, into alimentary sub 
stances? Such a discovery, to be important, must be founded on 
cheap and simple processes: but in this supposition, which appears 
scarcely probable, it would change the organization of political 
bodies, the price of labour, and the actual distribution of the popus 
lation of the globe. In rendering nian more independent, it would 
tend to dissolve the bonds of society, and to sap the foundations of 
industry and civilization.’? Vol. V. Part II. p. 660. : 


One of the most intolerable, and as it should seem, most 
irremediable evils incident to the otherwise fertile and picta- 
resque tracts, along the banks of the rivers, are the count- 


less myriads of venomous insects which darken the air and 
% ‘ 
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almost impede the respiration. This plague seems not to be 

equally or universally felt in all places alike, but language 

can hardly describe the torment which is occasioned by it, 

in some particular situations. ‘“ How comfortable must 

le be in the moon,” said a Saliva Indian to Father 

Gumilla, “ she looks so beautiful and so clear that she must 

be free from moschettoes.”. When two people meet in the 
morning, the first tpn they address to each other, are, 
** How did you find the zancudoes during the night?) How 
are we to day for the moschettoes ?” At Mandacava our author 
met an old missionary, who told him with an air of sadness, 
that “‘ he had spent his twenty years of moschettoes ;” and 
shewed his legs in order that M. Humboldt might be able to 
tell, por alla, (beyond sea) “ what the poor monks suffer in 
the forests of Cassiquiare.” They were in fact so speckled, 
with spots of coagulated blood, that it was difficult to recog- 
nize the proper coloar of the skin. But oar author needed not 
this demonstration of the evil; for at various places which he 
describes, it was hardly possible to speak in the open air 
without coughing and sneezing. They are diffused in the 
atmosphere like smoke, and we are told that to the height of 
18 or 20 yards a cubic foot of air is often peopled by a 
million of winged insects, every one of which is in one degree 
or other venomous. 

We have before observed that the plaga de las moscas, as 
the inhabitants state, does not infest all places alike in the 
countries of which we are now speaking. With respect to 
the table lands of South America, and in the dry plains re- 
mote from the beds of the great rivers, there are not sensibly 
more gnats than in Europe. But still it is difficult to assign 
any thing like a geographical distribution of them, because 
different places are very differently affected by them, that 
appear in all other respects to be similarly situated. But 
what most struck our author in the natural history of these 
insects was, that the different species, of which there are 

t nambers, do not associate together, and that at differ- 
ent hours of the day you are stang by different tribes. From 
half-past six in the morning, till five in the afternoon, the 
air is filled with moschetioes, which have not the form of our 
gnats, but that of small flies. An hour before sunset, a 
species call fempraneros, because they appear also at sun- 
rise, take the place of the moschettoes. These remain on 


duty only one hour and a half; and between six and seven 
the zancudoes make their appearance. These last, which are 
the most venomous, retire about midnight, and return at 
about four in the morning, when they return in crowds, and 
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with a most voracious appetite. In the intervals of “ mount 


ing guard,” as the inhabitants phrase it, there is a re in 
the air for about a quarter of an hour; buat so reper’ are 


they in their operations, that in a climate where every thing 
proceeds with such admirable regularity that a barometer 
becomes a clock, our author tells us that we might shut our 
eyes and guess blindfold the hour of the day or. night by the 
various hummings of the insects, and by their stings, the 
pain of which differs according to the nature of the poison 
which each tribe deposits in wound. These animals ap- 
pear also to migrate ; and at different times of the year they 
seem to change about to different places. In fact this is an 
evil, as we said before, for which the Indians have discovered 
no cure or alleviation, which attacks equally the native and 
the stranger, and frequently, from the excessive perspiration 
which it induces, brings on disorders that terminate fatally. 
It is now neither the danger of a navigation in small boats, 
nor thé serpents, crocodiles, or jaguars, that terrify the 
Spaniard from undertaking a voyage on the Oroonoko ; it is, 
as they say, with simplicity, “ el sudar y las moscas,” “ the 
sweatings and the flies.” 

With respect indeed to the jaguars and crocodiles, and 
other monsters and beasts of prey with which both the rivers 
and the forests upon the banks of them, abound, one is sur- 
prized to find how trifling, comparatively speaking, is the 
discomfort occasioned by them, when placed by the side of 
those apparently minor evils, of various kinds, which from 
being incessant, and altogether unavoidable, appear to 
render the countries which are exposed to them, not onl 
dangerous to live in, but ahectutely uninhabitable. As to 
the jaguars, our author mentions no instance of their attack- 
ing men; and the fearlessness with which the Indians regard 
them, is a suflicient evidence that their ferocity is only ex- 
cited by hunger ; which in those countries where every pro- 
duction of nature overflows, is probably not often felt by 
them. Even the cattle are less annoyed by them than by the 
bats. A story which was related to M. Humboldt by a 
missionary, presents the character of the jaguar in a new 
light. Some months before his arrival at’ the village of 
Atures, two Indian children, a boy and a girl, about eight 
or nine years of age, were playing on the grass near the vil- 
lage, in the middle of a savannah, which was pointed out to 
our author. At two o'clock in the afternoon, a jaguar issued 
from the forest, and approached the children, bounding 
round them, and evidently disposed to play. Sometimes he 
hid himself in the grass, sometimes he sprang forward, bend- 
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ing his back and pointing his head down in the manner of 
our cats. The little boy, who was perfectly ignorant of bis 
danger, seemed at first not at all averse to his play-fellow, 
until the jaguar beginning to pat him with his claws, ended 
with a blow which wounded the child severely, upon which 
the little girl took the branch of a tree, and striking the 
anima!, drove it away into the weeds. The boy was brought 
to our author, who appeared very intelligent, aad the scars, 
which were two, were still plainly visible. Were these 
animals exposed to hanger, however, there can be wo doubt 
that their presence would be very alarming. They are so 
namerous in the forests of South America, that their cries 
are always heard during the whole might. It appears that 
more than 4000 are killed every year in the Spanish 
colonies. Buenos Ayres alone, exported formerly, 2000 
skins annually. They are called by our farriers skins of the 
great panther ; and there are two or three yarieties. Besides 
the common kind, there is the great bl tiger, and also an 
Albino variety ; the former are so dark, that the black spots 
are scarcely Visible ; and in the latter kind, the spots are so 
pale as not to be easily distinguishable on a white groand. 

The monkey tribes are very numerous, and some of them 
remarkably gentle and intelligent. At the mission of the 
Atures our authors host had one of a new species, which 
was remarkably agly, and used to amuse himself with traver- 
sing the savannahs on the back of the first pig which he 
could catch. Here also the fame of the hairy man of the 
woods was spread. He is called by the Indians rasi/ur, or 
great devil; but among the missions is kaown by the name of 
the salvaje. Neither natives nor missionaries have any doubt 
of his existence; they singularly dread him, and particn- 
larly the women ; notwithstanding father Gili’s author ‘ity, whe 
gravely relates * the history of a lady iu the town of San Car- 
los, im the Lianos of Venezuela, who much praised the geuile 
character and attentions of the man of the woods. She lived 
several years with one in great domestic harmony, and only 
requested some hunters to take her back ‘‘ because she was 
tired, both she and her children, (who also were a little hairy) 
of living so far from the church and the sacraments.” This 
fable, evidently embellished from the history of the manners 
of the ourang-outang, pursued our author for five years, 
from one extremity of the Peninsula to the other; and he 
was greatly blamed in every society for persisting im having 
doubts as to its truth. 


* Serew, Voi. 1. P. 248. 515 
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A much more formidable enemy to the safety of the in- 
habitants than this fabulous monster, is the crocodile, which 
in the Oroonoke, and in all the streams flowing into it, ap- 
pears to reign lord paramount of the waters. During the 
heat of the summer they betake themselves to the savannahs, 
where they bury themselves in the mud, and lie dormant till 
the rainy season commences. And both at San Fernando 
and at Angostura, our author was informed that seldom a 
year passes without several grown up persons, particularly 
women, who fetch water from the river, being devoured by 


them. The following is the description which M. Humboldt 
gives of them. 


“ The movements of the crocodile of the Apure are abrupt and 
rapid when it attacks any object; but it moves with the slowness of 
a salamander, when it is not excited by rage or hunger. The 
animal in running makes a rustling noise, that seems to proceed 
from the rubbing of the scales of its skin against one another. In 
this movement it bends its back, and appears higher on its legs than 
when at rest. We often heard this noise of the scales very near us 
on the shore ; but it is not true, as the Indians pretend, that, like the 
pangolins, the old crocodiles ‘ can erect their scales, and every part 
of their armour.’ ‘The motion of these animals is no doubt gene- 
rally in a straight line, or rather like that of an arrow which changes 
its direction at certain distances. However, notwithstanding the 
little apparatus of false ribs, that connects the vertebra of the neck, 
and seems to impede the lateral movement, crocodiles can turn 
easily when they please. I often saw young ones biting their 
tails; and other observers have seen the same action in crocodiles 
at their full growth. If their movements almost always appear to 
be straight forward, i¢is-because, dike our small lizards, they exe- 
cute them by starts. Cracodiles are excellent swimmers; they go 
with facility against the most rapid current. It appeared to me, 
however, that in descending the river they had some difficulty in 
turning quickly about. A large dog, that had accompanied us in 
our journey from Caraccas to the Rio Negro, was one day pursued 
in swimming by an enormous crocodile, which had nearly reached 
him, when the dog escaped its enemy by turning round suddenly 
and swimming against the current. ‘The crecodile performed the 
same movement, but much more slowly than the dog, which hap- 
pily gained the shore. 

‘* The crocodiles of the Apure find abundant nourishment in 
the chiguires (the thick-nosed tapir of naturalists), which live 
fifty or sixty together in troops on the banks of the river. These 
unfortunate animals, as large as our pigs, have no weapons of de- 
fence ; they swim somewhat better than they run: yet they become 
the prey of the crocodiles in the water, as of the tigers on land, 
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It is difficult to conceive, how, persecuted ae two powerful ene 


mies, they can become so numerous; but they breed with the 
same rapidity as he cobayas, or little guinea-pigs, which come to 
us from Brazil.’’ Vol. 1V. p. 424. 


South America is a country respecting which our historical 
knowledge is so brief, and in which so little that meets the 
eye or strikes the imagination, is the work of man, that hi- 
therto we have confined our extracts and remarks, almost 
entirely to those parts of M. Humboldt’s narrative in which 
he traces the history of natural phenomena. With regard 
to the Indians, or to the missions that are scattered at long 
distances along the banks of the river, although we frequently 
meet with little incidents and details respecting them, that 
serve, now and then, to diversify his dissertations with some- 
thing of dramatic inter@, yet taken separately these parts 
of his volume are of inferior value. The following extract, 
however, contains matter of a very extraordinary nature, and 
which we are sure our readers will be gratified by reading in 
M. Humboldt’s own words. Those ancient traditions concern- 
ing the destruction of the world by water, and the renewal 
of the haman race from a single family, or pair, seem to 
float upon the memory of all nations like the relics of a vast 
shipwreck, and are as curious, in a philosophical point of 
view, as they are valuable from the testimony which they 
bear to the truth of those records in which the history of our 
holy religion is preserved. 


‘¢ I cannot quit this first link of the mountains of Encaramada> 
without recalling to mind a fact, that did not remain unknown to 
Father Gili; and which was often mentioned to me during our 
abode in the missions of the Oroonoko. ‘The natives of those 
countries have retained the belief, that, ‘ at the time of the great 
waters, when their fathers were forced to have recourse to boats, 
to,escape the general inundation, the waves of the sea beat against 
the rocks of Encaramada.’ This belief is not confined to one 
nation singly, the Tamanacks ; it makes part of a system of histo- 
rical traditions, of which we find scattered notions among the 
Maypures of the great cataracts ; among the Indians of Rio Ere- 
vato, which runs into the Caura; and among almost all the tribes 
of the Upper Oroonoko. When the Tamanacks are asked how 
the human race survived this great deluge, the age of water of the 
Mexicans, they say, ‘ a man and a woman saved themselves on a 
high mountain, called Tamanacu, situate on the banks of the Asi. 
veru; and, casting behind them, over their heads, the fruits of the 
mauritia palm.tree, they saw the seeds contained in those fruits 
produce men and women, who repeopled the earth.” Thus we find 
n all its simplicity, among nations now savage, a tradition, which 
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the Greeks have embellished with all the charms of imagination! A 
few leagues from Encaramada, a rock, called Tepu-mereme, or ‘ the 
inted rock,’ rises in the midst of the savannah. It displays resem- 
ciesess of animals, and symbolic figures, resembling those we saw in 
going down the Oroonoko, at a small distance below Encaramada, 
near the town Caycara. Similar rocks in Afriea are called by travel. 
lers Fetish Stones. I shall not make use of this term, because fetishism 
does not prevail among the natives.of the Oroonoko ; and the figures 
of stars, of the sun, of tigers, and of crocodiles, which we found traced 
upon the rocks in spots now uninhabited, appeared to me in no way 
to denote the objects of worship of those nations. Between the 
banks of the Cassiquiare and the Oroonoko ; between Encaramada, 
the Capuchino, and Caycara, these ra hy 4 figures are often 
placed at great heights on the walls of rock, that could be accessi- 
ble only by constructing very lofty scaffolds. When the natives 
are asked how those figures could have been sculptured, they an- 
swer with a smile, as relating a fact of which a stranger, a white 
man only, could be ignorant, that ‘ at the period of the great waters, 
their fathers went to that height in boats.’’’ Vol. IV. p. 471. 


These sculptured rocks, of which so curious an account is 
given above, are found all .over South America ; and oft 
strike the imagination the more forcibly, from the traces of 
civilization which they seem to indicate, in contrast with the 
deep barbarism by which they are now surrounded. They 
do not indeed imply any very advanced degree of culture; 
but still they are sufficient to prove, that the Oroonoko was 
once inhabited by a different race from those who now are 
found along its banks. In North America, however, there 
are thé remains of circumvallations and walls, though no 
vestige of a wall or dike is to be found between the Oroonoke 
and the Maranon. If we except the sculptured figures of 
which we have just now spoken, the only historical monument 
(and that does not appear to claim any very high antiquity). 
which our author met with in this part of the Peninsula, oc- 
curs near the great cataract of Maypure. It is an immense 
cavern filled. with mummies ; and we shall not anticipate, by 
any remarks of our own, the fine description which M. Haum- 
boldt gives of his visit to it. . 

“ We climbed with difficulty, and not without some danger, ¢ 
steep rock of granite, entirely bare. It would have been almost 
impossible to fix the foot on its smooth and sloping surface, if - 
large crystals of feldspar, resisting decomposition, did not stand 
out from the rock, and furnish points of support. Scarcely had we 
attained the summit of the mountain, when we beheld with asto- 
nishment the singular aspect of the surrounding co . The 
foamy bed of the waters is —— an Archipelago of islands 
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covered with palm-trees. Toward the west, on the left bank of 
the Oroonoko, stretch the savannahs of the Meta and the Casanare. 
They resembled a sea of verdure, the misty horizon of which was 
illumined by the rays of the setting sun. Its orb, resembling a 
globe of fire, suspended over the plain; and the solitary Peak of 
Uniana, which appeared more lofty from being wrapped in vapours 
that softened its outline; all contributed to augment the majesty 
of the scene. Near us the eye looked down into a deep valley, 
enclosed on every side. Birds of prey and goatsuckers winged 
their lonely flight in this inaccessible circus: We found a pleasure 
in following with the eye their fleeting shadows, as they glided 
slowly over the flanks of the rock. 

** A narrow ridge led us to a neighbouring mountain, the rounded 
summit of which supported immense blocks of granite. ‘These 
masses are more than forty or fifty feet in diameter; and their 
form is so perfecWy spherical, that, appearing to touch the soil 
only by a small number of points, it might be supposed, at the least 
shock of an earthquake they would roll into the abyss. I do not 
remember to have seen any where else a similar phenomenon, 
amid the decompositions of granitic soils. If the balls rested on a 
rock of a different nature, as it happens in the blocks of Jura, we 
might suppose that they had been rounded by the action of water, 
or thrown out by the force of an elastic fluid ; but their position on 
the summit of a hill, alike granitic, makes it more probable, that 
they owe their origin to the progressive decomposition of the 
rock. 

** The most remote part of the valley is covered by a thick 
forest. In this shady and solitary spot, on the declivity of a steep 
mountain, the cavern of Ataruipe opens itself; it is less a cavern 
than a jutting rock, in which the waters have scooped a vast hol- 
low, when, in the ancient revolutions of our planet, they attained 
that height. We soon reckoned in this tomb of a whole extinct 
tribe near six hundred skeletons, well preserved, and so regularly 
placed, that it would have been difficult to make an error in their 
number. Every skeleton reposes in a sort of basket, made of the 
petioles of the palm.tree. These baskets, which the natives call 
mapires, have the form of a square bag. Their size is proportioned 
to the age of the dead; there are some for infants cut off at the 
moment of their birth, We saw them from ten inches to three 
feet four inches long, the skeletons in them being bent together. 
They are all ranged near each other, and are so entire, that not a 
rib, or a phalanx is wanting. The bones have been prepared in 


three different manners, either whitened in the air and the sun; 
dyed red with onoto, a colouring matter extracted from the bixa 
orellana ; or, like real mummies, varnished with odoriferous resins, 
and enveloped in leaves of the heliconia, or of the plantain-tree. 
The Indians related to us, that the fresh corpse is placed in damp 
ground, in order that the flesh may be consumed by degrees; some 
months after, it is taken out, and the flesh remaining on the bones 
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is scraped off with sharp stones. Several hordes in Guyana still 
observe this custom. Earthen vases half-baked are found near the 
mapires, or baskets. They appear to contain the bones of the same 
family. The largest of these vases, or funeral urns, are three feet 
high, and five feet and a half long. Their colour is greenish grey ; 
and their oval form is sufficiently pleasing to the eye. The handles 
are made in the shape of crocodiles, or serpents ; the edge is bor- 
dered with meanders, labyrinths, and real grecques, in straight lines 
variously combined.” Vol. V. Part II. p. 615. 


Our limits will not permit us to continue farther our ex- 
tracts; if those which we have already given, combined 
with the deservedly high character of the author, are not 
suflicient to create in our readers a desire to become possessors 
of the work, no remarks or praise of ours will probably be of 
avail, Without the writings of Humboldt, no library can be 
complete, because it is only in his work that an accurate 
knowledge is to be obtained of a portion of the globe, which 
whether we regard its magnitude or its productions, or its 
possible destination, must always possess an eminent place 
in our curiosity. We shall wait with some anxiety for his 
continuation of the narrative, of which so considerable a 
portion is now published ; and not theless from the promise, 
that to the last volume, there will be annexed a copious table 
of contents, in which the physical and geological observa- 
tions will be methodically arranged. ‘This, certainly, is a 
convenience which all the writings of our*author greatly 
require; and the present work, from the very plan upon 
which it is composed, more than any other. 3 








Arr. If. The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, compiled principally from Original and 
scarce Documents. With an Appendiv, containing Fur 
Pradestinatus, Modern Policies, and three Sermons br 
Archbishop Sancroft. Also a Life of the learned Henry 
Wharton; and two Letters of Dr. Sanderson, now first 
published from the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth 
Palace. By George D’Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Domestic 
Chaplain to his Grace.the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 


Rector of Lambeth, and of Sundridge, in Kent. 2 vols. 
Svo. Murray. 1821. 


A coop memoir of Archbishop Sancrofthas long been a 
desideratum in ecclesiastical biography. He lived in the 
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most interesting period of our history; and he partook of 
the troubles and distresses in which, during the earlier part 


of that period, all loyal subjects, and or the clergy, 


were involved by the great Rebellion. And as he had stea- 
dily adhered to the Church in her humiliation, and devoted 
his talents and acquirements to the vindication of her doc- 
trines, and the exposure of the errors and artifices of her 
enemies ; so did he share largely and deservedly in her sub- 
sequent exaltation, being raised rapidly, through various 
gradations of preferment, to her highest dignity. 

In his greatness he still preserved the same unbending at- 
tachment to her cause, and manifested the same zeal and 
diligence in her defence, which had attracted the notice of 
the wise, amd conciliated the patronage of the powerful, 
when he was in a humble station: and he closed his profes- 
sional life as he had commenced it, by meekly suffering for 
conscience sake. If ever a man could safely adopt the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, and say, ‘‘ Now my rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of my conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, I 
have had my conversation in the world *,” we have reason to 
believe that Archbishop Sancroft was that man. He seems 
to have been eminently guileless, simple-hearted, and sincere 
in all his conduct. The circumstances of the times placed 
him in great difliculties, and called upon him for great sacri- 
fices ; but his conduct was uniformly regulated by a deter- 
mination to adhere to what he thought to be his duty at all 
hazards, and without regard to personal inconveniences. 

He seems to have been slow and cautious in forming his 
resolutions, examining all the peculiarities and bearings of 
every case which came before him with scrupulous and 

ainful attention: but his decision, when once formed, was 
inflexible; and his passive courage in enduring its conse- 
quences not to be shaken. Perhaps it required less effort to 
prepare his mind for suffering than for action ; perhaps, in 
some instances, his penetration in discovering what was best 
to be done, was not equal to his resolution in adhering to the 
suggestions of his judgment, and the dictates of his consci- 
ence: but his integrity cannot be doubted, and his disinte- 
restedness never was excelled. The fear of losing his fel- 
lowship, then almost his only support, could not influence 
him in early youth to cast his lot among the covenanted ene- 
mies of the altar and the throne; and the splendour and 





* 2 Cor. i. 12. 
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dignity of the Primacy had no more power to tempt him in 
his old age to compromise his principles, by acting as if the 
personal misconduct of his sovereign, and his pusillanimous 
desertion of his government and kingdom, absolved him 
from his allegiance. How far, in the latter instance, he 
may be convicted of an error in judgment, we shall have . 
occasion to discuss hereafter : but, however we may perhaps 
doubt the correctness of his determination, we cannot with- 
hold from him the praise of having. greatly sacrificed ever 
selfish feeling to what he considered tu be the claim of duty ; 
and though we may lament the unhappy circumstances which 
prematurely bereaved the Church of his superintendance ; 
yet the noble example of self-denial which he thus set, by 
holding fast his integrity under so great a trial, may perhaps 
have more than compensated to her by its beneficial influence, 
for the immediate loss she sustained from his deprivation, 
Considering then the peculiar character of Archbishop San- 
ero{t, the eventful nature of the times in which he lived, 
and the distinguished part he was called upon to act in 
them, we were led to imagine that his biographer could 
scarcely fail to produce a narrative of more than common 
interest: and the supposed facilities for collectiig informa- 
tion afforded to the author by his official station at Lambeth, 
may have contributed to raise our expectations somewhat 
higher thun was reasonable. We know not whether we 
were thus led to anticipate more than Dr. D’Oyly’s materials 
would enable him to supply ; but we confess that we have 
not perused the volumes before us without an occasional 
feeling of disappointment. We have been induced to wish, 
that their author had entered more at large into some inte- 
resting passages in our ecclesiastical histury, which he has 
rather alluded to than related ; and we were anxious for more 
minute information respecting the private studies, opinions, 
and character of the Archbishop than he has given us: and 
sometimes we have perhaps regretted, that his solicitude to 
discharge the duty of an impartial historian, has diffused an 
air of languor and coldness over his work, singularly out of 
harmony with the soul-stirring nature of. the events which it 
records. ‘Though however we cannot regard this life of 
Archbishop Sancroft as calculated entirely to satisfy the 
wishes of those who have long desired a full and animated 
narration of this most important era in the annals of our 
Charch, still our thanks are due to Dr. D’Oyly for what he 
has effected. : 

He has contributed much to the restoration of the vener- 
able primate’s character, to that place in public estimation 
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which it deserved to hold ; he has selected from the valuable 
store of original documents submitted to his inspection, 
some curious matter which bad not before been accessible to 
the general reader ; and he has collected and embodied ina 
convenient form, seyeral interesting particulars which were 
hitherto to be found only detached, and dispersed through 
various, and often scarce and expensive volumes. 

William Sancroft was born at Fresingfield, in the county 
of Suffolk, January 30, 1615. His family was ancient and 
respectable, having been settled and possessed of ey 
at Fresingfield, from the time of Henry ILI. or Edward I. 
He appears to have been educated at Bury, and at the age 
of eighteen he was entered a member of Emmanuel College, 
in Cambridge, of which his uncle, Dr. William Sancroft, 
was at this time the master. By this circumstance his 
choice of a college was naturally determined ; and though 
he was deprived of his relative and patron before he had 
finished his academical course, he must, as Dr. D’Oyly ob- 
serves, be considered as peculiarly fortanate in having com- 
menced it under such superintendance. 

For he had not only to guard against the common dangers 
which assail every youth on his first entrance into life, but 
others to which he was more particularly exposed by the 
society, into which he was thrown; as the college had, it 
seems, been long noted for the prevalence of puritanical 
opinions among its members; and a young man of eighteen, 
of Sancroft’s character, which appears to have been early 
marked by strong impressions of piety, and an anxious 
desire to fulfil his religious duties, might have been in some 
peril from the contagion of such examples. His college 
attachments however were formed with great prudence ; and 
his conduct clearly proves, that he was then, as during the 
whole of his subsequent life, steadily and zealously attached 
to the genuine doctrines of the Church of England; and 
that he well knew how to distinguish their dictates from 
that morose and gloomy fanaticism, which was by too many 
mistaken for an improvement upon her pure and apostolic 
discipline. : 

The following extract from a letter to his father, written 
about the time when he entered into holy orders, expresses 
the serious feelings with which he contemplated the duties 
of the ministerial office ; and the deep sense he entertained 


of the awfal responsibility incurred by those to whom it was 
committed, 


** © I have lately offered up to God the first fruits of that call- 
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ing which I intend, having common-placed twice in the chapel: 
and if, through your prayers and God’s blessing on my endeavours, 
I may become an instrument in any measure fitted to bear his 
name before his people, it shall be my joy and the crown of my 
rejoicing in the Lord. I am persuaded that for this end I was sent 
into the world; and therefore, if God lends me life and abilities, I 
shall be willing to spend myself and be spent upon the work.’ ” 
Vol, I. p. 15. 


About the year 1642 he appears to have been elected a 
fellow of his college; and during his residence there, he 
discharged the usual collegiate offices, and was diligently 
employed as a tutor, in superintending the education of the 
junior members of the society. It is pleasing to observe the 
respect and veneration in which he seems to have been held 
by his pupils, with some of whom he long continued to cor- 
respond after they had been separated from him, and with 
others he preserved an uninterrupted friendship and fami- 
liarity throughout his life; so far was he from being what a 
partial historian has represented him, “‘ a cold, dry, reserved, 
and peevish man, whom none loved, and few esteemed *.” 


“« But the times in which Mr. Sancroft rose into life were times 
of confusion and alarm, pregnant no less with calamity and 
mourning to the whole nation, than with severe trial to the feel- 
ings of individuals, and detriment to their worldly prospects. More 
especially, were they times of sore anguish and tribulation to 
those who, being the authorized ministers of the Established 
Church, were called upon by feelings of duty and of conscientious 
attachment to defend it against assailants; but whose unhappy lot 
it was to behold its sacred institutions profaned, its fences rudely 


broken down, and the axe of desolation applied to its roots.” 
Vol. I. p. 27. 


His conduct under these trying circumstances was emi- 


nently prudent. He steadily refused to commit himself, by 


any compliance with the illegal requisitions of the now pre- 
vailing party ; and he indignantly rejected the solemn league 
and covenant, declaring that he would cut his hand off before 
it should be lifted up to subscribe his name to such a docu- 
ment. His opinion of the character and conduct of those 
who were now rising into power was correctly formed, and 
feelingly expressed to his correspondents. To the ejected 
master of his college he writes thus : 


** We live in an age in which to speak freely is dangerous, imd 
nec gemere tuto licet ; faces are scanned, and looks are construed, 





——— 


* Burnet’s Own Times, vol. i. p. 593, 
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and gestures are put upon the rack and made to confess some- 
thing which may undo the actor; and, though the title be liberty, 
written in foot and half-foot letters upon the front, yet within there 
is nothing but perfect slavery, worse than Russian. Woe worth a 
heart then oppressed with grief in such a conjuncture of time as 
this. Fears and complaints, you know, are the only kindly and 
gentle evaporations of burthened spirits, and if we must be 
bereaved of this sad comfort too, what else is left us but either to 
whisper our griefs to one another in secret, or-else to sit down and 
sink under the burthen of them. I do not para-tragediare ; nor 
is my grief so ambitious as to raise fluctum in scrupulo. You 
know, I dare say, what it is that must needs make me cry out, 
since it touched me in the tenderest part of my soul. We live in 
times that have, of late, been fatal in abating of heads: proud 
Tarquin’s riddle is now fully understood ; we know too well what 
it is summa papaverum capita demere. But I had not thought they 
would have beheaded whole colleges at a blow; nay, whole univer- 
sities and whole churches too; they have outdone their pattern in 
that, and ’tis an experiment in the mastery of cruelty far beyond 
Caligula’s wish. Ah! Sir, 1 know our Emanuel College is now 
an object of pity and commiseration ; they have. left us like John 
Baptist’s trunk when his head was lopped off, because of a vow or 
oath (or covenant if you will) that went before, or like Pompey’s 
carcase upon the shore; so stat magni nominis umbra.—For my 
part, tadet me vivere hanc mortem—a small matter would prevail 
with me to take up the resolution to go forth any whither where I 
might not hear nec nomen nec facta Pelopidarum. Nor need we 
voluntarily give up our stations; I fear we cannot long maintain 
them. And what then? shall I lift up my hand? I will cut it off 
first. Shall I subscribe my name? I will forget it as soon. I can 
at least look up through this mist and see the hand of my God 
holding the scourge that lashes, and with this thought I am able 
to silence all the mutinies of boisterous passions, and to charm 
them into a perfect calm.” Vol. I. p. 31. 


But though he was determined not to comply with the 
unlawful injunctions of the usurping authorities ; though he 
was firm in his refusal to take the covenant or the engage- 
ment; and could not be induced by any fear of personal 
losses to conform to the Directory, which in the prosecution 
of their favourite work of overthrowing the Church they had 
substituted for the Liturgy ; he seems to have early taught 
himself to believe, that in his situation patient submission to 
the evil which was likely to befal him was his only duty. He 
suffered the stream to flow over him, without a murmur on 
his own account ; he felt only for the calamities which it was 
bringing on the Church and nation ; but though he scorned 
to bend to the current, he never thought of” resisting its 
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course, or contributing, by strenuous personal exertions, to 
divert it from those objects, for whose safety he was much 
more nearly concerned than for his own. 


‘‘ [do not, I cannot, look upon this bleeding kingdom, this 
dying Church, with the same indifference as I would read the his- 
tory of Japan, or hear the affairs of China related. I cannot 
consider a scattered and broken university with as reposed a spirit, 
as | would behold a tragedy presented on a stage, or view some 
sad picture in a gallery. I thank my God, who hath given me so 
tranquil and calm a spirit, as 1 do neither fret impatiently, nor 
cowardly despair. But yet I know full well that *twere a grand 
mistake to practise a dull inapprehensiveness, instead of a generous 

atience. A stoical stupidity is far enough removed from an 
eroic constancy ; and that sour sect, who sought to bereave us of 
the one-half of ourselves, and to free us, shall I say, or rob us, of 
our passions and affections, are so far from making a wise man or 
a Christian, that they have only raised a statue, ‘To say no more, 
Sir, your spur was here more needful than your bridle; and, per- 


‘ haps, a friendly jog to awaken me to a greater degree of solicitude 


had been more seasonable, than your dose of opium to charm my 
sorrows and lullaby my cares, which I fear will rather be found on 
this side the due proportion than beyond it.” Vol. I. p. 35. 


But when called upon to decide upon his own conduct in 
this emergency, he chose that middle and safer course, 
which, while it refuses to comply with iniquitous commands, 
avoids irritating those in power by active opposition. ‘ I 
do not,” says he to the same friend, ‘‘ count myself obliged 
to go to chapel, and read common prayer, till my brains be 
dashed out.” And in a subsequent letter to his father, 
when the rebels had filled up the measure of their iniquity 


by the mock trial and murderous execution of their sove- 
reign, he observes, 


“ Now ’tis grown treason (which in St. Paul’s time was duty,) 
to pray for kings and all that are in authority; the doors of the 
Church we frequented will be shut up, and conscientious men will 
refuse to preach, where they cannot, without danger of a pistol, 
lo what is more necessary, pray according to their duty. For m 
part, I have given over all thoughts of that exercise in public, till 

may, with safety, pour out my vows for Charles II., the heir, I 
hope, of his father’s virtues, as well as kingdoms, In the mean 
time there are caves and dens of the earth, and upper rooms and 
secret chambets, for a Church in persecution to flee to, and there 
shall be our refuge.’’ Vol. I. p. 44. 


To his perseverance in this cautious line of conduct, pot 
less perhaps than to the exertions of some individuals, who 
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employed their influence with the ruling powers to protect 
him, he owed his undisturbed continuance in his fellowship, 
while numbers of his contemporaries were ejected : and it 
was not until the middle of the ior 1651, that his time of 


persecution arrived, and he was forced, as he said, to “* sigh 
out a long and sad farewell to Cambridge.” The following 
are the observations of his biographer upon Mr. Sancroft’s 
behaviour during this arduous season. 


** It is highly interesting to observe the firm and resolute line of 
conduct which Mr. Sancroft maintained during this season of trial 
to all loyal subjects and all faithful sons of the Church. It hap- 
nee then, as it happens in all revolutionary times, that various 

ypotheses were started *, to make men’s consciences easy under 
compliance, to induce them to truckle without scruple to the 
authorities which prevailed, and to measure their notions of what 
was just and right, by their feeling of what was most conducive to 
their present interests. The specious arguments which were in- 
vented on this side of the question, wrought upon many highly 
estimable persons, both amongst the Clergy and the Laity, who 
probably sincerely reconciled to their consciences compliance with 
all the oaths and engagements imposed by the government of the 
day. But Mr. Saneroft’s conscience was formed of a firmer tex- 
ture, and from less yielding materials. Bred up in loyal attach- 
ment to his sovereign, and ordained a minister of God’s Church on 
earth, he had sealed his ties to the service of both, in the sight of 
heaven, by the most solemn of all engagements; and, having done 
so, he could not be induced by any earthly consideration to bind 
himself in allegiance to those by whom the monarchy had been 
torn up from its foundations, and the holy Church laid prostrate in 
the dust. 


** His firm and inflexible behaviqur at this earlier period of his 


life finely illustrates the matives from which he afterwards acted at 


the time of the Revolution. It shows that the scrupulous regard 
to the obligation of an oath which he then maintained with exces- 
sive rigour, sprang from no feeling hastily or suddenly contracted, 
but from a principle which was deeply rooted in his heart, which 
formed an original and integral part of his character, and b 
which, under all the varying circumstances of his life, he steadily 
directed his course.” Vol. I. p. 62, 





* « Among other books published about this time to induce men to comply 
with an unjust prevailing power, was one by Anthony Ascham, entitled, ‘ A 
Discourse wherein is exammed what is particularly lawful during the Confusions 
and Revolutions of Government.’ 1648. ‘An original letter of Dr. Sanderson’s, 
taken from the same MS. collection of Archbishop Sancroft, is given in the 
Appendix (No. V. 2), io which, in remarking on this book, he lays down the true 
measure of that submission which should be made to an unjust usurpation, and 
shows, in very pointed terms, the evil of adopting the principle of geueral 
unlimited compliance with prevailing power, however unjustly established.” * 
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We are far from laying it down as a rule, that, in times of 
national. peril, all are called upon, without re to their 
habits, situations, or circumstances to array themselves in 
active opposition to the advance of such a torrent as then 
swept away the very foundations of our. holy Church, and 
the main pillars of our constitutional monarchy. But we 
may be allowed to remark, that a much higher meed of com- 
mendation should be awarded to those, who thus “ jeopardy 
their lives unto. the death in the high places of the field,” 
in defence of principles which they conscientiously approve ; 
than to those who, like Sancroft, take refuge in caves and 
dens of the earth from the fury of the tempest, and satisf 
themselves with patiently submitting to the infliction of ille- 
gal penalties, rather than comply with illegal demands. In 
the Church of England many at that time were found, who, 
with a noble contempt of personal danger, continued, in 
defiance of threats and injuries, publicly to celebrate lier 
holy worship ; and some, who could not even be deterred by 
the danger of a pistol, from praying according to their duty. 
To such heroic courage our highest encomiums are owing ; 
and to such men should we look, as to those around whom 
the true friends of the Church of England would rally, if in 
the wise dispensations of Providence it should be determin- 
ed, that a similar course of suffering were ayain preparing for 
her. At the same time we are willing to give due applause 
to the passive courage of a Sancroft, and to the disinte- 
rested integrity which would suffer every deprivation, rather 
than act iliegally for the sake of preseut advantage. In 
such an hour it is no mean praise to have withstood tempta- 
tion, and to have chosen rather to suffer evil, than to concur 
in it. But we are bound to place active exertion on a higher 
grade than mere passive fortitude; and to esteem those 
more highly who suffer for doing well, than those who endure 
affliction patiently, rather than violate their faith or their 
engagements. We speak not this invidiously, or with an 
desire to depreciate the real merits of the venerable prelate 
who is the subject of Dr. D’Oyly’s eulogy; but we live in 
times when it will be our wisdom to prepare for the recur- 
rence of the calamitous scenes he has alluded to; and if 
such a day should come, we trust that the Church of Eng- 
land will find among her affianced sons, and the ministers of 
her holy services, many who will defend her boldly, as well as 
suffer with her patiently ; many who will not only reject with 
scorn the offers and the threats of her enemies, but will 
openly and firmly bear testimony to the trath, and, if need 
be, “resist even unto blood striving against sin.” 
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Thus driven at last into retirement by the faction which 
had succeeded in establishing itself upon the ruins of the 
Church and the monarchy, Mr, Sancroft employed his 
talents in endeavouring, through the medium of the press, 
to guide the opinion of the public into a healthier course. 


“‘ Two important publications proceeded about this time from 
his pen, which were extensively circulated, and read with great 
avidity ; both admirably adapted as prescriptions to heal the dis- 
tempers of the times, and to induce a more healthful state of the 
political body.” Vol. I. p. 65. 


The first of these was a Latin dialogue, entitled Fur Pre- 
destinatus, intended to se those calvinistic doctrines 
which were then held, in all their rigour, both by the Puri- 
tans and the Independents; and were pushed by each of 
these conflicting parties to the extreme of Antinumianism. 
It is necessary to bear this fact in mind, in order fully tu 
appreciate the merits and utility of the Fur Predestinatus. 
We must consider Calvinism, not in the subdued and milder 
form in which it is now generally presented to us by those; 
who would reject not less readily than their opponents, the 
consequences which in this tract are ably deduced from it; 
but as it was then exhibited by the stern uncompromising 
advocates of the supralapsarian hypothesis, by the bold as- 
sertors of the horrible Soene of reprobation in its most 
gloomy and repulsive form, 


“ The dialogue,” says Dr. D‘Oyly, “ is managed with great 
address and ability; and, what must have given it its greatest 
effect, the statements of the Calvinistic doctrines are made in the 
actual words of the principal writers of that persuasion, of whom 
not fewer than forty are quoted, and specially referred to, in the 


course of this short work. It may perhaps be deemed, on the 


whole, the most successful exposure, which has ever appeared, of 


the tendency of the Calvinistic doctrines when maintained in their 
unqualified strictness; as showing that, instead of nurturing and 
encouraging those feelings of humility, piety, and goodness, which 
are the genuine fruits of Christianity, they give birth to spiritual 
— and self-satisfaction, give a free rein to licentious passions ; 

ring the sinner to a hardened and impenitent state; and thus 


pervert the whole effect which this holy religion ought to have 
upon the human heart.” Vol. I, p. 67. 


* It should also be remembered that, at the time when this 
tract was written, the effects of these doctrines were exhibited to 
the eye of every observer in the most frightful forms. Under tlre 
assumed sanction of a perverted religion, the worst crimes had 
been perpetrated ; all the sacred imstitutions of the country had 
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been torn up by the roots; hypocrisy and enthusiasm had, with a 
portion of the nation, whom the success of their machinations had 
raised on an eminence so as to be scen from far, usurped the place 
of genuine Christian feelings; and they who signalized themselves 
by the commission of the boldest enormities, had made their 
unhallowed boast that they were doing the work of the Lord. At 
such a time, the disease was so violent in its symptoms, and so fatal 
in its effects, as to admit of no sparing hand in the application of 
the remedy. This was no season for disguising the truth, or flat- 
tering with soft and smooth speech. But it became an imperative 
duty to pourtray, in broad and deep lines, the harsh and rugged 
features of a system from which these evils had, in t measure, 
flowed, in order that men might be led to a just feeling and judg- 
ment of the truth.” Vol. I. p. 69. . 


The other tract was entitled Modern Policies: its object 
was to expose the hypocritical and wicked policy of the 
then prevailing party, by laying down in detail, as the prin- 
ciples on which a true politician should act, those false 
principles on which the leading agitators of the day had but 
too successfully conducted their designs; and then holding 
them up to the contempt and abhorrence of the reader, by 
the manner in which they are stated and illustrated. 


“ The tract is well worthy of perusal, as containing mucli 
valuable truth, happily expressed and applied, and as exhibiting 
a close and accurate knowledge of the human heart. It is to be 
contemplated, not only with reference to those times and characters, 
with a view to which it was more immediately written, but also as 
applying generally to all times. in which similar delusions prevail, 
and similar practices are followed. Never indeed more than at the 
period to which it refers, were the ways of unsound and nefarious 
policy more sticcessfully pursued; never was religion more used as 
a cloak for unhallowed ambition, and never were right and wrong 
more unhappily confounded. But, as long as the human heart 
remains what it is, so long, we may be too certain, will occasions 
recur, in which similar arts of policy will be, more or less, pur- 
sued ; this exposure of them, therefore, can never be out of date, 
nor wholly without use in the application.” Vol. I. p. 74. 


This little work appears to have produced a considerable 
effect; for, within five years from the date of its first publi- 
cation, it had reached a seventh edition. It has been re- 
published within these few years, with a short preface and 
an appendix, its editor rightly considering, that he was jus- 


tified by the occurrences of the present day, in presenting it 
to the reader, ‘ ¥en rs 


_“ Not merely as a tale of other times, but as having this addi- 
tional title to his regard, that it is besides accurately descriptive of 
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existing circumstances ; that it succinctly enumerates the maxims, 
and traces the progress of a system of intrigue, which have again 
been brought into very active and efficient operation in his own 
age and country; and what is most material, gives him a foresight 
of its issue, not in the doubtful representations of inference or 
conjecture, but in the decisive language of fact *.” 


Both these tracts are now reprinted in the appendix to the 
volumes before us. 


Dr. D’Oyly has given some interesting extracts from 
Mr. Sancrolt’s correspondence during this calamitous period ; 
whence it appears, that he was not only busily employed in 
administering such literary remedies to the diseases of the 
times, as his abilities could afford ; but that he also contrived 
out of his scanty income, to give liberal aid to several ex- 
cellent fellow-sufierers, who were still more grievously 
afflicted than himself by the loss of their preferments. 
Among others to whom his purse was opened was Dr. Cosin, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham; and it is grateful to the best 
feelings of our nature to observe, that the assistance which 
he was thus enabled to give to this learned and excellent man, 
then in poverty and exile, laid the foundation of all his future 
advancements. For, when Dr. Cosin, at the Restoration was 
deservedly selected to filla distinguished station on the Epis- 
copal Bench, he did not forget his humble benefactor ; but 
immediately appointed him his chaplain, gave him good 
preferment in his Diocese, and was strenuous in recom- 
mending him to those in power ; until he saw him placed in a 
situation where his own character and abilities could be 
fairly appreciated, and his future promotion might be safely 
left to their influence. 

In the year 1657 Mr. Sancroft, wearied and disgusted at 
the scenes which every where presented themselves in his 
native country, passed over into Holland; and having re- 
mained there nearly two years, in the month of July 1659 he 
extended his tour into Switzerland and Italy, in the company 
of an opulent friend, who appears to have defrayed all the 
expences of the journey ; and he was summoned from Rome 
in May 1660, by the welcome news of the Restoration. 

Mr. Sancroft was now appointed chaplain to his friend and 
patron Bishop Cosin; and in that capacity he assisted in 
those alterations which were made in the Liturgy, after the 
termination of the Savoy Conference; though it is not easy 
to ascertain on what particular parts of the work, or to what 
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extent he was employed. The forms of prayer prepared for 
the 80th of January, and the 29th of May, have been some- 
times attributed to his pen, but Dr. D’Oyly is of opinion that 
this supposition rests on no competent authority. 

Bishop Burnet accuses him of having drawn up these 
forms in so high a strain, that they were rejected ; and: of 
having, when afterwards Archbishop, precured the substitu- 
tion of his own forms, in place of those originally adopted. 
But Dr. D’Oyly has, we think, very satisfactorily refuted 
this charge. The form for the 30th January, stands now, 
with very immaterial exceptions, precisely in the same state 
as it did at first: and the office for the 29th May, which was 
at first composed with a view to the birth as well as the 
restoration of Charles II. both which events happened on 
the 29th May, was necessarily altered after his death, in 
order to make it commemorative solely of the restoration of 
the royal family. 


“It is true,” adds the biographer, ‘ that some further alterations 
and substitutions took place at this time; and perhaps it may be 
allowed that mention is made in the new office of the rebellion, and 
those concerned in it, in stronger terms than had been done in the 
former office, and this is probably the foundation of Burnet’s asser-. 
tion, that an office was adopted ‘ of a higher strain.’ These alte. 
rations were of course made under Archbishop Sancroft’s authority, 
although the fact of their having been introduced by himself, rests 
only on the statement of Bishop Barnet *."’ Vol. I. p. 116, 


Preferment now flowed in rapidly upon Sancroft: He 
was successively appointed chaplain to the restored monarch, 
Rector of Houghton le Spring and Canon of Durham, 


— _ —-—~e 


_ * Tn one of the prayers, in the present office for the Restoration of the Royal 
Family, is the following expression, which has been objected to from the studied 
alliteration: * Such workers of iniquity as turn religion into rebellion, and faith 
into faction.’ This expression, however, was not new, when first inse#ted in the 
Liturgy in Archbishop Sancroft’s time, but was a’opted from a work, called the 
Rebels’ Catechism, published in 1643. The passage from which it is taken is as 
follows ; “ 17 Quest. Js it not lawful to bear arms against sovereign princes for 
the preservation of religion? Ans. Yes, for those men who pidce religion in rebel- 
lion, and whose faith is faction.”+See the Rebels’ Catechism, composed in an easy 
and familiar way, to let them see the heinousness of their offence, &c, 4to. p. 12. 
This Catechism is understood to have been composed by some of Charles’s more 
eminent divines, among others by Drs. Hammond and Gauden. Notwithstanding 
the opinion of Bishop Burnet, others have judged that the offices for January 30 
and May 29, were improved under Archbishop Sancroft. ‘ The forms for the 
30th of January and 29th of May were altered much for the bétter by Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and some others, in James the Second’s reign.”—See case of a 
Rector refusing to preach a Visitation Sermon, &c. by John Jobnson, Vicar of 
Cranbrook.” London. 1721. D 
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Master of Emanuel College, and Dean of York. The 
Mastership of his College was bestowed upon him iv a manner 
peculiarly grateful to his feelings: for, as he states him 
self, it was quite unexpected, and be knew oe in the 
College, his acquaintance being quite worn out. He seems 
to have owed the appointment entirely to the high estimation 
in which his character was held; and his conduct in the 
office justified the choice. For he appears to have applied 
himself dilgently, and with characteristic prudence, to the 
restoration of the discipline of the house; anxiously con- 
sidering the best means of filling it with respectable and 
learned inmates ; and devising plans for the improvement of 
its buildings; to which, though he did not hold the Master- 
ship long enough to carry his objects into effect under his 
own superintendance, he was afterwards a munificent con- 
tributor, having presented the College with nearly £600 to- 
wards the expence of erecting a new chapel. 

He retained the deanery of York only ten months, when 
he was removed to the more lucrative and important station 
of Dean of St. Paul's: and, in this situation, he was employed 
in yreverne for the substantial reparation of that ancient, 
and now miserably dilapidated Cathedral, when the great 
Fire of London completed the destruction of the venerable 
fabrick. 


“ From repairing an old and decayed church, Dr. Sancroft’s 
attention and exertions were now to be directed to the more im- 


portant design of erecting a new one; and it seems to have been 
owing at least as much to him as to any single individual, that the 
plan was ultimately adopted of erecting a proud and noble struc- 
ture worthy of that great metropolis, of which it has ever since 
been the most distinguished ornament, under an architect who did 
honour to the age and country in which he lived.” Vol. 1. p. 139. 


Dr. D’Oyly has extracted several letters from Wren’s Paren- 
talia, which shew the interest taken in the work by the Dean, 
and bis anxiety that it should be undertaken upon a scale 
suited to the reputation of the city, and the wealth and 
power of the nation. The funds for the purpose were pro- 
vided, partly by private subscription, and partly by an act 
of parliament, which appropriated to the building the pro- 
ceeds of a tax to be levied upon every chaldron of coals 
brought to the port of London. Dr. Sancroft-contributed 
no less a sum than £1400 to the private subscription. He 
also provided for the restoration of the Deanery, which had 
suffered from the fire in common with the Cathedral; and, 


under the authority of an act of parliament, which enabled 
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him to raise money by leasing out a portion of the ground 
connectéd with the site for aterm of 60 years, he rebuilt the 
house and premises at a cost of £2500. 

Dr. Sancroft continued at St. Paul's for thirteen years, 
attending with meritious industry to the immediate duties of 
his station, and embracing every opportunity afforded him of 
promoting the interests of the church, and of religion in 
general; when, on the decease of Archbishop Sheldon, to- 
wards the close of the year 1677, he was raised very unex- 


pectedly to himself and the public, to the archiepiscopal 
throne. 


Tt is the most probable supposition that he did not owe his: 
exaltation in any great degree, if at all, to private favour or recom- 
mendations, but principally or entirely to his character, which, 
pointed him out as the person best qualified 16 adorn the station, 


and to support its dignity. It is stated, and probably with truth, 
in a narrative of his life *, that his zeal, candour and learning, his 


exemplary behaviour in a lower state, his public spirit in so many 
scenes of life, his constancy in suffering, his unbiassed deportment, 
all concurred to recommend him as a fit governor of the church in 
that turbulent age.’”’ Vol. I. p. 151. 


Bishop Burnet injuriously insinuates that Sancroft owed, 
his elevation to the opinion entertained by the Court, “ that 
he was a man who might be entirely gained to serve all their 
ends, or at least that he would be an unactive speculative. 
man, and give them little opposition in any thing that they 
might attempt, when they had more promising opportuni- 
ties +.” Bat such remarks which call forth the just indig- 
nation of Dr. D'’Oyly, reflect more disgrace upon the histe- 
rian, than on the calumniated primate. We have hitherto, 
found no action of his life recorded which induces us to be- 
lieve, that any thing could have gained him over to serve an, 
illegal purpose ; or that he would so far forget the duties of 
his station, as to become an inactive spectator of desi 
tending to the injury of that Church, of whose interests he 
was now become the spiritual guardian. It is indeed pro- 
bable that the Duke of York may have preferred him to 
others, whose situation in the Church had given them oppor- 
tauities which Sancroft never enjoyed, of opposing the in- 
trigues of the Roman Catholic faction at court. And as, 
Bishop Compton who was personally obnoxious to the Duke 
on this account, had been named as likely to sueceed to the, 
vacant Archbishoprick, he might have been instrumental im 





* « See Lives of English Bishops, by Nathanael Salunon,—p. 60." 
+ « Burnet’s Own Titties, vol. i. p. 392.” 
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promoting Sancroft’s elevation, rather with a view to the 
exclusion of an active opponent, than to the appointment of 
one whom he could hope to make the tool of his purposes. 
Certain it is, as Dr, D'Oyly observes, that, if the Duke of 
York, or any other person recommended him to the primacy 
under such a view of his character as Bishop Burnet repre- 
sents, they were completely deceived: for it was afterwards 
sufficiently proved, that he was deficient neither in zeal wor 
in exertion; and that the government of the Church was in- 
trusted to a watchful guardian of its welfare, and an intrepid 
defender of its rights and privileges. 

Widely are they mistaken who imagine that the primacy 
of the Charch of England is, at any time, a station of dignified 
ease or a mere splendid sinecure. Even in the most tran- 
quil times, it entails apon its possessor duties of the most 
arduous kind; and a responsibility from which the firmest 
mind might be excused from hrubing. But Sancroft was 
raised to this perilous dignity at an hour of peculiar diffi- 
culty; when the reigning Monarch was deeply, and as it 
has since appeared, justly suspected of attachment to the 
superstitions of the Romish communion ; and the presump- 
tive heir to the crown was known to be a bigoted member 
of that corrupt Church. 

Tt has been incontrovertibly proved, that Charles IT. was 
at this time, not only himself in secret a member of the Ro- 
mish Church, bat that he was actually engaged in a plan to 
establish that religion in his kingdom, It is true, that the 
whole of the immediate and pressing danger was not then 
fully known ; and that the fears of the nation were more 
excited by the open apostacy of James, than by the more 
concealed, and perhaps less sincere predilections of his 
reyal brother. Charles had probably little serious intention 
of carrying the nefarious design into effect, for which be con- 
sented to become the pensioned hireling of a foreign despot. 
His primary, perhaps his only object was the acquisition of 
those sums which were necessary for the support of his guilty 
pleasures, and to maintain the herd of flatterers and profli- 
gates by whom he was surrounded. 

But the Duke of York was in earnest in the cause he had 
undertaken; and he was sure of the connivance and secret 
countenance, if not of the open and active assistance of 
the King. Few situations could be less enviable than that 
of the primate ; who bad to maintain his ground, and support 
the cause of the Church, against the example of a licentious 
eourt on the one hand, which threatened to sweep away the 
very semblance of religion; and the indefatigable hostility of 
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opish emissaries on the other, who were striving to build ap 
their own bloody and intolerant superstition on its ruins. 

One of the first undertakings in which Archbishop San- 
croft engaged after his elevation, shewed, that discouraging 
as were the prospects around him, he was not inclined to be 
an inactive observer of the measures of the Court; though, 
perhaps, it exhibited his Christian zeal in a more conspicu- 
ous light than his knowledge of human nature. His anxious 
desire to avert the evils, both civil and religious, likely to 
be entailed on the nation by the Duke's devoted attachment 
to the Romish Faith, induced him to make an attempt at his 
conversion. And having gained the King’s permission, 
who suggested, that the aged Bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
Morley, would be a proper person tu be associated with him 
on the occasion, he solicited and obtained from the Duke the 
favour of an audience for the purpose. 


‘* We cannot suppose,” says Dr. D’Oyly, “that, with the 
knowledge which he niust have had of the Duke’s character, he 
formed any sanguine expectations of succeeding in his purpose ; 
but he probably felt it matter of conscientious duty, to try what 
he could effect in a matter, in which success would-be attended 


with the most valuable and important consequences.”’ Yol. |. 
p- 161. 


Some hopes, however, the good Archbishop must have 
had, or he would not have engaged in so thankless and ha- 
zardous an oflice: and it seems more consistent with the 
simplicity and sincerity of his character to imagine, that he 
really conceived that the attempt might be made with reason- 
able prospects of success, and that the Divine blessing might 
render his hearty endeavours effectual to this very desirable 
end; than to suppose, that he undertook it merely to satisfy 
his own censcience by having made the experiment, and 
with little expectation of any other beneficial result from the 
conference. Dr. D’Oyly give us his address to the Duke at 
full length, from Clarendon’s Appendix. It is earnest, zea- 
lous, and spirited; but more dogmatical than is consistent 
with persaasion. And, when at this distance of time wé 
coolly perase it; although we readily admit, that the most 
forcible of the Archbishop s expressions did not exaggerate 
the errors and enormities of that communion, which he was 
urging his Royal auditor to renounce; we can scarcely re- 
press a smile, at the simplicity which endeavoured to con- 
vert a most bigoted Papist, by characterizing his adopted 
Church as the “ proudest, the a and the most un- 
charitable Church in the world ;” and stigmatizing his spiri- 
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tual advisers, whom, in the true spirit of his persuasion, he 
regarded with the most unbounded respect, and to whose 
counsels he seems to have yielded up the direction of bis 
conduct with the most implicit deference, as men who had 
‘* put off at once all reason and common sense, all bowels of 
Christian charity and mercy, nay all common modesty and 
humanity itself.” It certainly is creditable to the courtesy 
and forbearance of the Duke, that he listened to such an 
address, for nearly half. an hour, without once interrupting 
the Archbishop; and that, when it was concluded, he an- 
swered him with temper, and dismissed him with civility. 

Probably the earnest seriousness of the good Prelate really 
so far operated upon the Duke’s mind, as to induce him to over- 
look the harshness of his language, inadmiration of the evident 
sincerity of his good intentions. ‘‘ It does not appear,”’ says 
his Biographer, ‘‘that the Duke ever reverted to the 
subject with the Archbishop, or invited any further discus- 
sion of the points which formed the matter of his address.” 
It was not, indeed, at all probable that he would. His 
Popish advisers were at all times around him: they were fally 
in his confidence, able to chuse their own time, and their 
own methods of confirming kim in his opinions; much more 
intimately acquainted with his character, and much more 
ready to take advantage of its weaknesses, than the con- 
scientious Primate would have considered becoming his 
station, or consistent with his duty as a minister of the truth, 
and an ambassador for Christ. 

Dr. D‘Oyly now proveeds to relate several instances of 
the zealous attention to the various duties of his high sta- 
tion, which the Archbishop seems uniformly to have dis- 
played. He was anxiously desirous to prevent the intrusion 
of improper persons into Holy Orders; and to provide, as 
far as the circumstances of the Church permitted it, that all 
who officiated in her sacred ministry should be possessed 
of revenues suflicient, at least, for their decent maintenance. 
With these views, he issued judicious directions to his Saf- 
fragans, respecting testimonials to be granted to candidates 
for Holy Orders; and, in a Letter addressed to the Bisho 
of London in L680, to be by him communicated to the other 
Bishops, he earnestly recommended an immediate and effec- 
iual compliance with the act of the 29th Charles LI. c. 8., 
by which it was cnacted, that 

“« Under all renewals of leases of rectories or impropriate tithes, 
where an augmented sum should be assigned for the maintenance 


of the minister, such augmentation should be perpetual.” Vol. I, 
p. 187. 
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The measure which be thus pressed on others, he care- 
fuliy pursued himself; and his Biographer has recorded six 
instances, in which benefices in the gift of the See of Can- 
terbury were augmented by the liberality of the Archbishop. 
Nor was he wanting in vigour and firmness, when it became 
necessary to enforce the discipline of the Church. <A re- 
markable example of this is mentioned by the author, in the 
suspension of Dr. Thomas Wood, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, from his episcopal functions, on account of his 
neglect of his diocese, and other misdemeanours, And, 
though the whole effect of this necessary act of severity, 
does not seem to have been produced; as the Bishop is 
stated not to have subsequently resided in his diocese, or 
paid due atfention to its concerns; we presume that the im- 
mediate cause of scandal, the shameful waste he committed 
on the estates belonging to the See, and his refusal to rebuild 
the Episcopal residence, was removed; as, at the end of two 
years he submitted, and the suspension was taken off. 


** About the end of the year 1684, a communication was made 
to the Archbishop from Dr. Covel, then resident at the Hague, 
as chaplain to the Princess of Orange, at the suggestion and in- 
stigation of some persons there, recommending an attempt at the 
formation of a public league for the defence of the Protestant 
cause. Nothing more is known respecting the particulars of the - 
plan, or the characters and motives of the persons who were for- 
ward in moving it, than is unfolded in the letter of the Archbishop 
to Dr. Covel, and Dr. Covel’s reply. The Archbishop’s letter 
exhibits a striking proof of that cautious wisdom, and sagacious 
insight into human characters, for which he was so singularly dis- 
tinguished; and Dr. Covel’s reply clearly shows, that the view 
which the Archbishop took of the motives which led to the com- 
munication was perfectly just.” Vol, I. p. 196. 


The Archbishopjs letter will be read with considerable 
interest. It shews, that he had not been an inattentive ob- 
server of the characters of those, with whom his elevated 
station had obliged him, now for six years, in a certain de- 
gree to-associate; and it proves, that he was well. aware of 
the utter hopelessness of any such project, under existing 
circumstances, as he was urged to recommend. The follow- 
ing anecdote which he relates of himself in this letter, may 
be amusing to our readers; and it affords an instance, that 
the Archbishop was by no means deficient in that readiness 
und self-command, which it is so requisite for persons in high 
Stations to possess. 


“ And now, upon this occasion, let me tell you an, adventure 
which befel me some years since. There came to dine with meé‘a 
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foreign ambassador from one of the Northern crowns, who, after 
dinner, threw this blunt and abrupt question at me; ‘Why do 
you not persuade the King to put himself at the head of the Pro- 
testant league against France?’ I answered him, as was meet, 
with questions: and why do net you, in order hereto, persuade 
your King, from whom it should begin, forthwith to —_ all dif- 
ferences with his neighbouring Kings? They are brethren of the 
same confession, worship, and discipline; nearest neighbours, yet 
most deadly, implacable enemies, that omit no occasion on either 
side of ruining and destroying one another. Since, therefore, you 
have put me on the why not; why do not they appoint the best 
and wisest men of both kingdoms, a committee de finibus requirendis, 
in the first place; and, in the next, to arbitrate all things in ques- 
tion between them; and, in fine, to establish, a firm, holy, and in- 
violable league, offensive and defensive, betwixt them and their 
kingdoms for ever. And, this being done, why should they not 
put over to the other side, and persuade into this blessed harmony, 
which one would think should not be difficult, those mighty prin- 
ces on the opposite shore, with the rest all-over Germany, And 
when you see such a body of a league prepared, it will be more 
seasonable to inquire, and more easy to find, who shall be the 
head, The ambassador answered not my question, nor was I any 
further troubled with his.” Vol. I, p. 200. 


The biographer adds nothing to the account which his- 
torians have given of the conduct of Charles II. on his 
death-bed. The behaviour of Archbishop Sancroft on that 
occasion is given in the words of Bishop Burnet; and, we 
presume, that no memoranda of what then passed were found 
among the Archbishop's papers; and that the diligent re- 
searches of Dr. D’Oyly have not led him to any new sources 
of information respecting that event. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Art. If. A Geological Classification of Rocks, with 


descriptive Synopses of the Species and Varieties, com- 
prising the Elements of Practical Geology. By John 
Macculloch, M.D. Longman and Co. 1821. 


THis work is meant to form the link which shall connect 
together mineralogy and geology properly so called. The 
first of these studies, as every one knows, has for its object, 
the knowledge of minerals as individual substances, viewed 
separately, and without any regard to their use in the com- 
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position of rocks; whereas the last-mentioned branch of en- 
quiry points to the order and distribution of those large 
stony masses which compose the elevated parts of the earth's 
surface, proceeding on a reference to the great natural agents 
supposed to have been employed in their formation and ar- 
rangement. <A treatise on Rocks, therefore, describing 
their ingredients, structure, resemblance, and differences, 
and divested, as far as may be, of all hypothetical opinions 
and phraseology, was doubtless a desideratum in the present 
stage of geological science. Whether such a treatise might 
not have been executed upon a better plan than the one 
pursued by Dr. Maddutlocl, is a question which different 
readers will determine differently. We, ourselves, object 
principally to its great length and tediousness. 3 

For example, the method which he has adopted of de- 
scribing the varieties and species of the several rocks, under 
the head of synopses, is tiresome in the extreme. ‘This plan 
of writing, we need hardly observe, was’ much in vogue in 
Germany about twenty years since ; but it was carried by some 
authors, and particularly by Keim in his description of Thu- 
ringia, to such an extravagant length, and thereby manifested 
so completely the utter uselessness of all sach details, that 
the scheme was abandoned by the unanimous voice of ge- 
ologists, and has not since been revived, in that part of the 
world. Nor, as we think, will the present attempt at the 
hand of our author tend, in any degree, to reconcile the 
mineralogical student to the use of synoptical descriptions. 
Their prolixity is indeed intolerable. 

As to the particular principle on which Dr. Macculloch 
has chosen to construct his Classification of Rocks, we are not 
much disposed to quarrel with him, although we think, that 
in rejecting the transition class, he has only sacrificed a ma- 
terial convenience to a vain simplicity. Our readers are 
aware that Geologists have usually divided rocks into the 
following five classes; namely, primitive, transition, secon- 
dary, volcanic, and alluvial. e first of these, to use the 
words of a popular author, are distinguished by their highly 
crystalline structure, and want of petrifactions, or fossil or- 
ganic remains. In some countries there is observed, resting 
upon the primitive, and even alternating with them, a series 
of rocks of which clay-slate is a predominating member, 
having less of the crystalline aspect, and containing fossil 
organic remains. Werner considers this set of rocks as in- 
terposed between the grand series of primitive and secondary 
rocks; and that, although it occasionally alternates on the 
one hand with the primitive, and on the other with some 
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members of the secondary class, still its characters are so 
well marked that he viewed it as a distinct class, to which 
he gave the name transition, from its forming, as it were, 
the transition or passage from the primitive to the secondary 
rocks. Although some mineralogists have abandoned this 
view, and now arrange the transition rocks along with those 
of the primitive or secondary classes, we are still inclined to 
consider these as deserving a separate place in the geognostic 
system. It is true that the transition rocks are but a con- 
tinuation of the primitive, and, in a general view, might with 
propriety be considered as a portion of that series ; but their 
imbedded fossil organic remains, their less crystalline aspect, 
and particular cae such as grey-wacke, appear to cha- 
racterize them, if not as a distinct class, yet as a separate 
group in ihe grand series of rock formation *. 

Nor does Doctor Macculloch seem to be aware of the 
immense tracks of country which properly fall under the de- 
nomination of éransition; such as the great chain of moun- 
tains extending from St. Abb’s Head across the whole island 
to the shores of the Irish Sea, and a large portion of the 
rocks of Wales, and of Devonshire, which are completel 
different, both from those of the secondary and of the purely 
primitive class. These ranges accordingly cannot be called 
either primary or secondary, without such a looseness of lan- 
guage as would destroy all scientific distinctions: and it 
ought to be remembered, that the main use of all such dis- 
tinction is facility of arrangement, and precision of expres- 
sion. The closest observer of nature cannot take upon him- 
self to say, where the actual boundaries are to be fixed 
between the different orders of rocks which compose the 
crust of this globe; and, perbaps, in the progress of geologi- 
gal science, it will be found, that the whole, whether called 
primitive, transition, or secondary, are but one formation, 
coeval in their origin, consisiiug of the same mineral sub- 
stances, and only modified by circumstances which at present 
remain to be brought to light. In the mean time, therefore, 
as every ground assumed for the basis of arrangement, must 
be allowed to be, to a certain extent, artificial, or at the best 
proceeding upon theoretical views, we can see no good rea- 
son for discarding the whole class of transition rocks, merely 
because they bear a strong resemblance to the primitive on 
the one band, and to the secondary, or floctz, on the other. 

The arrangement adopted by the author divides all rocks 
into two great classes, the primary and the secondary ; the 
first of these terms being preferred to the more usual one of 
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primilive, as being merely of a relative nature, and leading 
to no improper associations of ideas respecting the formation 
of the earth. 

Each of the two classes is again divided into stratified and 
unstratified rocks; distinguished, as the Doctor rather su- 

erfluously informs us, by that difference of disposition which 
is indicated by these terms. And here we have an instance 
of his great readiness to dogmatize on the narrow ground of 
his own observations; for not having himself seen serpentine 
stratified, in the course of his geological travels, he makes 
bold to question the authority of most other authors who 
have favoured the world with their investigations on this 
subject, and to pronounce that the rock just named is al- 
ways unstratified. At page 78, accordingly, where he gives 
us a catalogue of the families or genera contained in his 
arrangement, we find granite and serpentine set down as the 
unstratified rocks of the primary class. A little additional 
knowledge, however, derived from an examination of a con- 
siderable track of the latter rock in Shetland, induced the 
Doctor, even whilst his book was in the press, to correct the 
statement given in the body of the work, and to construct a 
fresh catalogue, to be inserted at the end, wherein serpentine 
is made to appear in the list of stratified rocks. It will be 
admitted, indeed, on al bands, that serpentine is very rarely _ 
found stratified; but this unfrequency could furnish no apo- 
ogy to any individual, however active and ingenious as a 
collector of facts, for persisting in a statement which, at the 
best, had no higher a warrant than his own negative testi- 
mony. 

Besides the two great classes of primary and secondary 
rocks, there is also a list of what the author is pleased to 
denominate occasional rocks,—a division which appears to 
us exceedingly absurd. Gypsum, siliceous schist, and con- 
glomerate rocks, here included in that list, are unquestion- 
ably as well entitled to a place in the general system, as 
either granite or gneiss. All rocks are in a certain sense 
occasional, there being none that can strictly be ealled uni- 
versal, or even such as are certain to be found in any given 
circumstances. It is to the same rage for innovation, too, 
that we must ascribe the whim which has led the Doctor to 
place coal in an Appendix, separated entirely from the mi- 
neral substances ef which it is connected in nature. The 
rocks of the coal formation are some of the most interesting 
of the secondary class; on which account, if coal was to be 
noticed at all, it ought to have been allowed a place in the 
trap series, with which it is uniformly and closely associated. 
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It is true, the Author apologizes for the ‘‘ presence of coal” 
in his system, as having no claim to the character of a rock ; 
but immediately adds, “it is intimately connected with the 
strata in which it lies; and as it must also be treated of in 
any geological history of these substances, it could not have 
been omitted without inconvenience.” Is not this a sufficient 
reason, why it should have been arranged and described with 
the strata with which it is so intimately connected ? 

So much for the principle of classification adopted by Dr. 
Macculloch. We have already said that we have no great 
fault to find with it; for where so much is still arbitrary, 
every man has a right to choose what he thinks least objec- 
tionable as the ground-work of his system; and where con- 
venience is paramount to every other consideration, an au- 
thor should be allowed the freest scope in his attempts to 
simplify the more intricate views of his predecessors. In- 
novation, however, when pursued for its own sake is bad ; 
and in science, especially, all changes ought to be avoided 
but such as lead to certain and obvious improvement. 

We come to the succession of the primary rocks, or the 
order in which they follow one another in their collocation 
as mountain masses. The first or lowest place in the series 
is unanimously assigned to gratite; which rock, according 
to the Wernerian arrangement, is succeeded by gneiss: then 
comes mica-slate, which is followed by clay-slate, transition 
rocks, old red sand-stone, &c. A good example of this 
succession is to be found in Scotland, in the mountain-range, 
extending from Bremur by the Spittal of Glen Shee, to 
Blair Gowrie; and several others, we have no doubt, are 
well known to the learned Author, who, we are tempted to 
suspect, has been led by his hostility to the doctrines of the 
German school, to abstain from introducing into his cata- 
logue any section of rocks decidedly Wernerian. In several 
parts of his volume, indeed, Dr. Macculloch reminds us 
strongly of Voltaire in his criticisms on Shakspeare ; throw- 
ing out sarcastic observations in regard to the tenets of the 
great professor of 'reyberg, whilst the most valuable portion 
of his work is drawn from the treasures of the Saxon mine- 
ralogist. 

After mentioning that the relative order among the stra- 
tified rocks of the primary class is inconstant, the Doctor 
observes, that “it is not improbable that a distinction may 
exist in this case between the larger tracts and the more 
limited collection of strata.” It ia: howler: undoubted that 
in many instances there is no such distinction, but that even 


‘the largest masses or fracts occur in an uncertain order. 
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Thus, although the great tracts of argillaceous: schist are 
most commonly found on the confines of the series of pri- 
mary strata, they sometimes also exist below quartz rock, 
and micaceous schist; of which Scotland furnishes examples. 
‘It must also be remarked, that it is in general only in the 
smaller tracts, or collections of strata, that the fact of alter- 
nation, or the nature of the relative position, can clearly be 
ascertained. Inthe larger masses, the connections are often 
inivisible or unassignable ; either from their dimensions and 
the great spaces which they cover, or from the impossibility 
of ascertaining truly what bed is uppermost, where the in- 
clinations of the strata undergo a reversal, as they are found 
to do among the primary rocks.” To assign an order in 
such cases, is beyond the reach of our powers. 


“ The following list contains, in confirmation of the a 
views, a few examples of the different orders of succession whic 
occur among rocks. The examples are all selected from this 
country, partly for the purpose of increasing the authority of the 
statements by permitting them to be easily verified, and partly 
for that of facilitating the access of the student to a set of facts 
which are at variance with some of the received geological systems. 
The localities have been added for the former reason : and they might 
easily have been multiplied had it appeared necessary. Geologists 
have recently ascertained that similar uncertainties of arrangement 
exist in other countries, and the student may consult their writ- 
ings. The examples are not quoted: as.throughout this work, it 
has been deemed expedient to rely as far as possible on those facts 
respecting which the author imagines he has received that convic- 
tion which is founded on observation.” 


Succession among the Primary Rocks. 


Granite Granite 
Gneiss Primary sandstone 
Limestone Secondary strata with coal 
Quartz rock 
In Glen Tilt. In Sutherland. 
Granite Granite 
Limestone Gnoeiss 
Quartz rock Primary sandstone 
Micaceous schist In Sutherland. 
Gneiss Granite 
In Glent Tilt. Hornblende also Micaceous schist 
occurs in any part of this Secondary strata 
series. In Arran. 
Granite 
Argillaceous schist (clay- © Granite 170% 
slate and fine grey wacke.) Argillaceous schist 
Gneiss Secondary strata 


In Jona. In Bamffshire. In Arran and in Aberdeenshire. 
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Granite 
Micaceous schist Granite 
Quartz rock, or else the Gneiss 
quartz rock nexé to the Calcareous sandstone in. 
granite cluding shell and coal 
In Mull and Glen Tilt. In Morven and in Mull, 
Gneiss 
Granite Primary sandstone 
Lowest (red) secondary Conchiferous limestone : 
sandstone above the lowest (red) 
In Aberdeenshire; at Kil. sandstone ; lias 
drummy, In Sky. 
Gneiss 
Secondary sandstone (red, 
Granite lowest ) 
ay tage schist (clay- Superior sandstone and 
slate a grey wacke) limestone (lias) 
In Cornwall, In Inch Kenneth, 
Gneiss 
Granite Primary sandstone 
Argillaceous schist Quartz rock 
Lowest red sandstone , Gneiss 
In the Isle of Man. In Sutherland. 
Argillaceous schist Gneiss 
Gneiss Quartz rock 


Argillaceous schist Limestone, bituminous, or 
In Isla, and in Rossshire and Su- containing organic re- 
therland. mains 
Quartz rock 
Gneiss 
In Sutherland, 

The geological reader will be pleased to see such a va- 
riety of examples of the succession and alternation of primi- 
tive rocks, as proving that the more ancient part of the 
earth’s surface begins to be better known than it was some 
years ago, when we were taught to believe that the primary 
strata were not only every where to be found in a primitive 
country, but also every where occurring in the same-order. 
The disciples of Werner, misled by a premature induction, 
were disposed to maiutain the entireness and regularity of 
the primitive formation to an extent which subsequent obser- 
vation has not confirmed. On the contrary, it is now placed 
altogether beyond dispute that any one of the primitive 
rocks may be found in contact with granite, and that they 
may suedéed it in aby order whatever. Nay, im one of the 
above examples quoted from the volume now before us, we 
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find transition sandstone, or as Dr. Macculloch will have it, 
secondary sandstone, resting upon the fundamental granite. 
We give the author great credit for his research in this most 
laborious field of study, and congratulate him apon the 
important addition which he has made to our knowledge of 
facts. Still we cannot help repeating our astonishment that 
in the wide range of his geological travels, he should not 
have met with one single section of a mountain where the 
rocks were placed in the following order: 

Granite 

Geiss 

Micaceous schist 

Argillaceous schist 

Limestone, &c. 

Next after the catalogue and succession of rocks come 
two or three very wearisome chapters, on the external and in- 
ternal general characters by which rocks are distinguished, 
The only particular here which calls for notice, is the at- 
tempt made by Dr. M. to distinguish between the structure 
of arock, and the texture of a rock—a distinetion which 
we are quite unable either to perceive or comprehend. 
Under the former term, be arranges those modifications 
in which the component parts are either more or less dis» 
tinctly separated, or are thus separable under peculiar ciroum- 
stances. In the modifications arranged under the head of 
texture (we use the author’s words) it must on the contrary 
be conceived that the mass is continuous, but that it is so con- 
stituted as to present analagous appearances to the former; 
these being generally,however on a smaller scale, and consist- 
ing of parts that cannot be separated. ‘The texture, he conti- 
nues, is thus an indication of an imperfected and minute struc- 
ture. As itis scarcely discernible, except ona fracture, the ac- 
cidents arranged under it pass thas, on the one side into those 
comprised under the term fracture, as they do, on the other 
hand, into those included under that of structure. The in- 
definite boundaries of the forms of nature do not be con- 
cludes, easily permit greater accuracy of language and ar- 
rangement; and there are cases moreover, in which the term 
texture is so convenient as to make us unwilling to part with 
it; independently of the claim which it has acquired frem its 
use among mineralogists. 

Of this laboured exposition we shall only say int the words 
of Dr. M. himself that it respects an impexfected and minute 
distinction Without a différence. 

The twelfth chapter is very important, particularly fo the 
young geoldgist, atd disphtys thuch réseatch on the part of 
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the author. Its subject is, the associations and transitions 
which occur in nature between several different species, or 
families, of rocks. Nothing occasions so much perplexity 
and confusion to the beginner, when he first proceeds into 
the boundless laboratory of nature, as the indefinite cha- 
racter of the specimens which meet bis eye, arising from the 
minute mixture of different rocks in one, or rather perhaps, 
from the transition of one species of rock into another of 
the same class. The instance of gneiss, given by the author 
which in losing its felspar, becomes micaceous schist, and of 
shell, which by an increase of its hardness, becomes siliceous 
schist, will explain the nature of these transitions among the 
families of rocks. Where the transition is thus completed, 
as in the case of these two rocks, there is no longer any dif- 
ficulty, as the specimen can be referred to its proper place. 
But in the gradual change of character ,;whick precedes thé 
perfect transition, it often becomes impossible to determine 
where such a rock should be placed, unless when decided 
geological evidence can be obtained to confirm that which, 
from its mineral characters, remained doubtful. 

All the rocks in contact with granite are more or less 
modified .by intermixture with it, assuming into their 
composition a greater or smaller portion of its ingredients, 
quartz, felspar, and mica. Gneiss in, such circumstances 
becomes so extremely granitic, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the other: and even hornblende-slate, and 
clay-slate become so much altered by the incorporation of 
quartz and felspar as to lose their specific character and 
assume the appearance of gneiss, and even of granite itself. 


‘* Among the stratified rocks, one of the most prevailing asso- 
eiations is that of gneiss with hornblende schist. Between these 
two substances the gradation is so frequent, and often so perfect, 
that numerous examples are perpetually occurring which may with 
equal propriety be referred to either. 

‘* The association of grieiss with micaceous schist is also very 
common; and in this case when the felspar, or the hornblende of 
the former becomes very scanty; the rock, although in a rigid 
sense, still apertaining to gneiss, cannot without great care, be dis- 
tinguished from micaceous schist, 

** In Scotland, at least, the association of gneiss and quarta 
rock is more common than the preceding ; and the gradation here 
is not only frequent and perfect, but is effected with great facility 
by the loss either of the mica, or of the felspar, or of both. 

“ Of a gradation between gneiss and primary sandstone, the 
Isle of Sky affords a very perfect example: and it is a highly 
interesting instance, as the latter is, in a great degree, a rock of 
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a decidedly mechanical structure. ‘Ghe process by which the 
change is effected, is the gradual substitution, first of the chlorite 
schist, and ultimately of mica; for the argillaceous schist which 
alternates with the layers of sandstone; which at the same time 
becomes gradually thinner, more indefinite, and more perfectly 
crystalline. The two rocks are in other places often ted in 
frequent alternation. 

“A gradation between gneiss and argillaceous schist is not 
uncommon in Scotland: and as might be expected, this c 
takes place where the two rocks are found, as is not uncommon 
alternation. 

“ Independently of the association which micaceous schist 
forms with gneiss it is intermixed with and passes, by similarly 
easy gradations, into the following rocks. 

“ With quartz rock it is so frequently associated, and in beds 
so thin, that the two cannot be distinguished in the general de. 
scriptions of a tract of country.———Where talcose schist occurs 
in union with micaceous schist, as it sometimes does, there is fre- 
quently an indefinite transition between the two; the mica either 
superseding the talc in the compound, or else the one mineral 
passing into the other. The p e from micaceous schist to 
chlorite schist is effected with equal facility; as the constituent 
minerals of both are so nearly allied; and-that passage is no less 
common than the association between these two rocks. It is 
more rare to observe transitions between micaceous and argillaceous 
schists. Yet they occur in several parts of Scotland, both between the 
fine and coarse varieties, respectively, of each rock. But the asso- 
ciation in position between the two is much more frequent than the 
transition; as it is most usual for them to be separated by a defi- 
nite boundary. 


We cannot transcribe all the instances of transition or 
intermixture of the primary rocks collected by the author. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that serpentine where it is 
associated with hornblende schist, is occasionally found to pass 
into that rock by an imperceptible gradation. It seems also 
in some rare instances, to pass into the basalt or green stone 
of the overlying family, according to the nomenclature of the 
present author. . 

We attach much importance to this view of the transition 
and consequent identity in a geological sense, of the several 
strata which compose the main part of the earth’s crust, In- 
stead of regarding these strata as formed one after another 
round a central nucleus, like the coats of an onion, or as 
Dr. Knight of Belfast expresses it, like so many wet clothes 
successively wrapped round a tea-urn ; we come to contem- 
plate the frame work of our globe, as Cuvier words it, asthe 
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product of crystallizatiom, and the whole, if we except vol- 
eanic and alluvial rocks, as of contemporaneous origin. We 
have long ago seen good ground for relinquishing the Wer- 
nerian forteadions of primitive, transition, and secondary 
rocks, as proceeding upon the hypothetical notions of different 
states of the chaotic fluid, and successive periods of crys- 
tallization and deposition; and when we plead for retaining 
the terms darted from the theoretical illustrations of the 
Saxon Professor, we confine our views to their utility, as 
parts of a convenient vocabulary long familiarized to geolo- 
gical readers. As to the theory itself of successive deposi- 
tions whether chemical or mechanical, it always appeared to 
us encumbered with so many postulates and conditions, and 
assuming so many arbitrary states and contingencies, all 
necessary to the accomplishment of ifs ends, as to bear very 
little resemblance to a philosophical ‘interpretation of nature. 
‘The progress already made in this infant science has been 
sufficient to discountenance the more hypothetical part of the 
Wernerian theory of the earth: and we are not without 
hopes that the additions daily making to our knowledge of 
petrology, will soon place the enquiries of the geologist on 
a more rational footing, both as to fact and principle than 
they have hitherto been. It will be found, we think, among 
ether things, that the stratified rocks composing the surface 
of the are all so intimately connected with one another, 
and exhibit at their junctions such a perfect blending and 
identity, as to preclude the opinion that they were succes- 
sively deposited from a certain menstraum, which, in some 
inexplicable manner, changed its contents or adjusted their 
combination, as often as there were different rocks to form. 
The speculations of the geognost will be confined to those 
changes on the earth's surface which have heen produced by 
the action of water and volcanoes subsequently to its origi- 
nal formation, and to those processes for repairing the 
ravages of time as well as of the powerful agents now speci- 
fied, which are going constantly forward under our eyes, in 
ure formation of alluvial land, and of certain kinds of calca- 
reous rock or marble. Geology will pradently relinguish the 
magnificent but vain attempt to trace the operations of the 
first cause, in the elementary process by which tle materials 
of our globe were evolved and combined, in the first moment 
of creation, and employ herself in explaining the order, dis- 
tribution, and apparent connection of the mineral substances 
which compose its exterior parts. The words primitive and 
secondary will soon cease to have any reference to the sup- 
posed epochs of cosmogony. They will be used as mere 
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terms of art or convenience; descriptive of certain species 
of rocks but depending upon no theoretical tenets in geolo- 
gical science. 

Even at present it is admitted that the characters ef the 
primary class of rocks are not always such as to distinguish 
them clearly from the secondary. Inferiority of position 
cannot uniformly be claimed for the strata of the first-men- 
tioned order, in some places large masses of the one are 
found in contact with the other ; the relative positions of the 
two being such, says our author, as either to afford no evi- 
dence’ respecting the superiority of the one, or the inferiorit 
of the other ; or sometimes even indicating a relation whi 
is diseovered by an extensive set of analogies or comparisons 
to be false. The erect position of the strata, again, is not a 
more certain test than inferiority of situation m regard to 
the primary rocks. In many instances, as Dr. M, justly 
remarks, the primary strata occupy very low angles and even 
assume the horizontal position; while the secondary are fre- 
quently found elevated to angles of considerable inclination. 
Nor is the mineralogical character of the two classes always 
so distinct and well marked as to warrant the assertion that 
these classes are of an entirely different origin. There are 
as every one knows strong proofs of crystallization even in 
the newest rocks as they are usually denominated; whilst 
few of those reputed the most ancient are free from tokens of 
mechanical or secondary 

But we must ceme to a close with our author at present, 
in the hope of meeting him soon in the more interesting and 
debateable ground of geology. We have already said that 
his synoptical descriptions are extremely tedious and wea- 
risome. That the reader may however, judge for himself 
we give the following specimen, chosen for this purpose 
chiefly because it is one of the shortest. 


Synopsis of Siliceaus Schist. 
First Division. 
Primary. 


A. Simple in appearance, and resembling clay slate, but distin. 
guishable by its extreme hardness. —~ 

B. Containing mica, and distinguishable in the same way from 
the micaceous schists, or micaceo-argillaceous schists, (gray- 
wacke) which it otherwise resembles. 

C. Containing quartz sand, but similarly characterized by its ex- 
treme induration. 

“ These varieties present but trifling distinctions of colour, re. 
sembling the several schists from aa they are derived. As they 
” FP ® 
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vary in the degree of induration so they also pass gradually inte 
the ordinary micaceous and argillaceous schists. 
Second Division. 
Secondary 

\. With an earthy dull fracture and the aspect of shale; distin- 
guishable only by its hardness. 

B. ‘The fracture somewhat glossy ; more indurated. 

These two varieties retain the laminas structure of shale. 

C. More highly indurated, more brittle aud glossy: the laminas 
structure disappearing, and the fracture splintering and small 
anchoidal. 

The three preceding varieties are either black, or of different 
shades of grey. ‘The different colours are sometimes also inter- 
laminated, They are frequently also interlaminated with chert, 
or with granular limestone, for reasons already described. 

D. Extremely brittle, hard, and shining; the fracture large or 
small conchoidal, and the fragments sharp and cutting. 

This is the Lydian stone of Mineralogical writers, and is almost 
always of a pure black, 

E. With an internal spheroidal structure, producing a botryoidal 
surface on weathering. 

This variety differs in hardness and in colour: the latter is 
black or grey. 

These five varieties being derived from the shales which accom- 
pany the coal strata, occasionally contain minute shells, sometimes 
compressed and deformed as already mentioned. 

F. Laminar, with alternate colours, and forming some varieties of 
the op be jasper of mineralogists. The colours are com- 
monly shades of red, brown, yellow and purplish black, and 
these kinds appear to be derived from the coloured shales. 

G. Containing imbedded crystals of quartz, and of a porphyritic 

t. 

All these substances as might be expected, and as already no- 

ticed, pass into the different rocks from which they are derived. 


On the whole, Dr. Macculloch’s book makes a valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of works on this thriving science. But it 
is too long ; tediously drawn out in many parts ; clogged with 
repetitions, and loaded with wordiness. The doctor is not 
content aniless he says every thing he knows on all his subjects, 
and that too, in rather a pompous roundabout way. He 
takes long journies in quest of mineralogical knowledge, and 
he seems to think it incumbent upon him to write long books. 


He is wrong in this ; for even on geological subjects, brevity 
is the soul of good writing. 
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Art. LV. Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient 
Babylonia, &c. &c. during the Years 1817,. 1818, 1819, 
and 1820. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. With nume- 
rous Engravings of Portraits, Costumes, Antiquities, &c. 
2 Vols. 4to. 4I. 14s. Gd. Longman & Co. 1821. 


{n some new edition of Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic we shall, 
ere long, expect to find an appendix of problems in literary 
numeration—‘‘ If three months residence in the mountains 
east of Rome gives a moderate octayo, how many immode- 
rate quartos will three years travels in the neighbourhood of 
Caucasus give?” If, however, we are to measure the 
lengthiness of the journal by the comparative altitude of the 
mountains visited, perhaps Sir Robert Ker Porter does not 
exceed his due proportion; and we willingly concede him 
some licence, from our very partial acquaintance with the 
present state of the countries on which he. treats. 

Sir Robert Porter left St. Petersburgh in August 1817, 
for Odessa on the Black Sea, intending to embark at that 
port for Constantinople, and thence proceed to Persia. The 
Russian Steppes, over which his course lay during mach of 
the first part of his journey, are not Desarts in a literal 
acceptation of the word. ‘They are boundless tracts, as far 
as the eye can reach, of open country, spotted with corn 
fields and innumerable windmills. At Odessa the accounts 
of the plague then raging at Constantinople were so terrific 
that Sir Robert Porter changed his route, and determined 
to enter Persia vid Georgia. On his return to Nicolacoff, 
in passing through Koblinka, he witnessed, though forta- 
nately at a distance, one of those calamities so overwhelm- 
ing and so common among the farms of the Ukrame, a grass 
fire. It generally occurs from the carelessness of bullock 
drivers or the followers of caravans, who after halting for 
the night on the open plain, neglect to extinguish their 
fires when they resume their march. The hot embers; if 
brought in contact with the high grass of the Steppe, rapidly 
burst into flame, and advance with a fury almost ounquench- 
able. That which Sir Robert Porter saw soon extended 
over a space of 40 wersts, (two English miles comprise about 
three Russian wersts) and continued its ravages for many 
days, consuming in its devastating path, ricks, hovels, out- 
standing corn, and every thing which the flames could enve- 
lope. A second, which he afterwards encountered more 
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closely, must have been a scene of most horrible magnifi- 
cence. During the night, 


«* Near the town of Youchokrak, we got into the midst of ano- 
ther of those grass-fires I before mentioned. This spectacle was 
even more awful than the one | had formerly witnessed. Then 
we viewed it at a distance: here we were in.its very centre. 
‘}he actual road was free from conflagration, having nothing for 
the burning element to feed on ; but all around, the whole surface 
of the earth was covered with a moving mass of flame. The ef- 
fect produced was an epeenenty ntreminais avenue, dividing a 
sea of fire. The height of the flame could not be more than two 
er three feet from the ground: and on either side of our path, the 
smoke was so light as to enable us to discern this tremendous 
scene stretching to an endless distance. Not a breath of wind dis- 
turbed the atmosphere ; hence it eat its devastating way over the 
face of the country, with the steadiness and majesty of an ad- 
vancing ocean. During the course of miy journey afterwards, | 
observed many blackened tracts, from fifty to sixty wersts in 


length, which had been so marked by one of these calamitous ig- 
nitions.”’ Vol. I. p. 20. 


At New Tcherkask, the capital of the Donskoy country, 
Sir R. Porter was the guest of the celebrated Platoff. This 
city was founded by the venerable Attaman himself, and in 
the short space of ten years (during four of which three 
parts of the population were serving in the field) already 
covers nearly four miles of ground. Some of its houses are 
splendid. ‘Two triumphal arches, the works of an Italian 
architect, front the Moscow and Rostow entrances, and the 
same hand was employed on a cathedral, and a palace for 
the Attaman. Count Platoff has established a school, and 
laboured indefatigably to introduce the civilization of Wes- 
tern Europe. 

The Grand Duke Michael visited New Tcherkask during 
Sir R. Porter's stay. He was received with distinguished 
honors. The Attaman, on his arrival, presented him with 
the national welcome, bread and salt on a golden salver. 
‘Though he did not reach the town till nightfall, he rode in- 
stantly to the cathedral, and during the performance of 
divine service, the whole town was illuminated. On the 
following morning he reviewed the troops of the town, who 
performed a number of Cossack manoeuvres to the melody 
of a Kalmouk band, “ chiefly composed of variously discor- 
dant trumpets, kettle drams, and a huge tamborine, which 
played all the while such inbarmonious music, and with so 
tremendous a noise, that I can only compare it to the roar- 
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ing of elephants under the goad of merciless keepers.” A 
dinner and a ball concluded the-ceremonial of the imperial 
visit. f 7 
The caravan to which Sir. R. Porter annexed himself in 
the passage of Caucasus, consisted of the post, fifty chariots 
of salt, as many of Enropean merchandize, ten or tweive 
travellers on horseback, half-a-dozen bristchkas, and one 
caléche besides his own. 'To protect this convoy was attach- 
ed a force of 100 Chasseurs, 40 Cossacks, and a six-pounder. 
They moved regularly by,beat of drum at break of day. 
The gun and a party of infantry in advance, the Cossacks 
thrown out in front and flank to prevent surprize, and the 
merchandize with an adequate number of chasseurs in the 
rear. Such precautions were by no means unnecessary 
against the lawless banditti of these fastnesses. But it is 
chiefly to the activity, observation, and promptitude of Gene- 
ral del Pozzo that Russia is enabled to maintain her com- 
munications through the defiles of Caucasus with any degree 
of security. This extraordinary man, though an Italian by 
birth, having passed the greater part of his life in the Rus- 
sian service, is intimately acquainted with the bearings of 
the country, and the nature of the various tribes which inba- 
bit it. Being in secret communication with many native 
individuals in each, he not unfrequently anticipates their 
schemes of depredation, and has. been eminently usefal in 
the redemption of prisoners. Some years since he passed 
twelve tedious months of captivity among the T’chetchinzi, 
the most savage and warlike marauders in the range of Cau- 
casus. The hardships which he endured were great, but 
his life was saved, because his importance was known anda 
large ransom was expected. Even while loading him with 
severities, there were occasions on which the barbarians 
applied to his acknowledged superior wisdom to decide upon 
matters affecting their. general interests. During this com- 
pulsory residence he acquired a knowledge of their langua 
and manners, and formed connections among them which 
since his deliverance have proved highly advan s: Ten 
thousand roubles was the,price demanded and paid for his 
freedom. At the moment of Sir R.: Porter’s passage, the 
General was employed in negotiating the ransom of an un- 
fortunate European lady, who had been captured by the 
Tchetchinzi: she was travelling with her husband (a Cossack 
officer) and two servants. They were all three miardered, 
the husband by the side of the wife; she herself was carried 
up to the mountains, and sold to a chief who was going 
farther into the interior.. General del Pozzo, by. his secret 
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channels of intelligence, had secured the principal actors in 
this sad ainereys and retained them as hostages for the 
lady’s safety. 

At Wiady-Concases, the key of the celebrated pass into 
G a, the road becomes direct into the heart of the 
mountains; and here it was necessary to abandon the piece 
of artillery and the heavier part of the convoy. The escort 
was reduced to forty soldiers, an officer, and a few cossacks ; 
and the strictest orders were issued to keep together. The 
road has been constrected by the present Em since 


1804, and is a superb monument of the powers of haman art | 


and labour. The river Terek rans through the defile amid 
the wildest and most sublime scenery, and to increase the 
awfulness of the march, different parties of banditti were 
several times seen scrambling among the rocky pinnacles. 
The av height of the whole range, east and west, does 
not exceed 4000 feet, bat Efboras is calculated at not less 
than 14,400 above the level of the Euxine. 

It was now October, and the snows had commenced. The 
thermometer was nine degrees below freezing, (Reaumur,) 
and not a trace of road appeared upon the level whiteness ; 
bat the Cossacks knew the hidden path, and trod it securely, 
though steep and winding. Near the extrome height, not 
far trom the desperate track which is called the high road, 
stands a cottage much superior to the common buts of the 
country. Tt was built by the Emperor Alexander, on the 
plan of the hospices of Switzerland, and wants only a similar 
breed of dogs to be useful to the same extent as those estab- 
lishments. The passage of the Good Gara, a mountain 
which occurs im the descent, is more terrific than any which 
precedes it. The path is not more than twelve feet in width 
round the whole circuit of the cone; ‘and in the depth of 
winter appears almost perpendicular with the side of the 
mountain. In that season it is only attempted on foot ; a 
string of soldiers advances in front to clear the road: the 
first ts fastened by a rope round his waist, which is held ‘by 
the others at different lengths; but, in spite of this care, 
numbers are yearly lost on this dizzy and perilous steep. 

At Annanour an unnecessary quarantine of four days is ‘to 
be performed in a most filthy hovel. We remember Kla- 
proth’s lamentations on the same pitiable detention in 1807, 
and the lapse of ten years does not appear, according to Sir 
Robert Porter's account, to have dimmished the miseries of 
the unfortunate traveller who is exposed to it: windows 
without glass or shutters, the ground damp, noisome, and 
overgrown with beds of mushrooms as a floor, and a night 
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concert of vast droves of wolves and jackalls, ‘ baying the 
moon,” and looking after itinerant flesh, did not assist in 
wooing sleep. But the persons in authority, when a 

to, assured the unreasonable complainant that it was the 
best apartment of the range, that many general officers had 
recently performed quarantine in it, and that. being pre- 
eminently comfortable, it was always reserved for travellers 
of rank, 

Tiflis, the metropolis of Georgia, is a dirty collection 
of low, flat-roofed dwellings, built of dan brick mingled 
with stones and mud: the doors and windows are exceed- 
ingly small, and the latter covered with ay a unoiled. Sir 
R. Porter's curiosity led him through the whole range of 


baths appropriated to both sexes, and, as it seems, without 
any of the fearful consequences 


“« Visee sine veste Dianz.’’ 


There was little, however, to repay the danger of his tres- 
pass. The bath was a vast cavern-like chamber, gloomily 
lighted, and smelling most potently of sulphuric evapo- 
rations. An old woman played the sibyl, and the nymphs 
appeared undisturbed by the violation of their grot. It is 
said (but perhaps the on dits of Tiflis rest on as slight au- 
thority as those of Paris or London) that there are days in 
the week on which any lady may engage the bath for a téte 
a téte ablution. Whatever may be the fate of an intradin 
stranger on these occasions, there can be little doubt that 
the husband at least (if there be one) is doomed to play the 
part of the luckless son of Autonoe. 

Elborus is the grand feature of the north western horizon 
at Tiflis: there is a tradition that Noah’s ark, while floati 
to its place of final rest at Ararat, smote the head of this 
mountain with its keel, and made the cleft which still re- 
mains in it. We should feel less doubt of the truth of this 
legend, if Elborus were not much lower than Ararat. It is 


quite certain, however, that Prometheus was chained to it, 
and it is still said 


“ By the natives who reside in the valleys of Elborus, thatthe 
bones of an enormous giant, exposed there by Divine wrath, are 
yet to be seen on its smaller summit. Indeed the story is so much 
a matter of firm belief with the rude tribes in that quarter of the 
Caucasus, that people are to be found amongst them, who will 
swear they have seen these huge remains, Marvellous as the 
story is, it seemed so well attested that, some time ago, an Eu- 
ropean general officer thought he might make it a ground for pe- 
netrating farther than had yet been attempted, into the interior 
of the mountains; and, accordingly, I was told he set forth on this 
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expedition, with a party of two hundred men and a light piece of 


ery, to ascertain the truth of so extraordinary a tale. How- 
ever, the moment was not yet arrived for a European eye to be- 
hold the remains of this dead Colossus ; for scarcely had he pene- 
trated any distance into the recesses of the mountain, when a 
dreadful avalanche rolled in fury down its side, and overwhelmed the 
whole party, excepting its leader, and two or three soldiers. There 
was now no doubt amongst the natives, that the intention of the ex- 
pedition was to have given charitable sepulture to the unburied corpse, 
and that the accident happened in consequence of the vengeance 
of the spirits of the mountain, who had the mysterious relics in 
charge ; thus to show that the doom of their being left to bleach 
on that unsheltered rock for ever, should never be reversed. So 
far, the judgment of the spirits of the mountain! But it is more 
credibly believed by the persons who told me the story, that the 
real object of the expedition, which set forth under this mask, 


was to reconnoitre ground for the establishment of some good po- 
sitions in the mountains,” Vol. I. p. 128. 


Here also Medea drugged her baths; here, in Arabian 
story, was the abode of Genii : and here still, in popular 
belief, every rocky height is the eyrie of some spirit, who 
denounces tortures a death as the punishment of any rash 
intrusion on his haunt. 

The vicinity of Tiflis abounds in the richest products of 
nature. The hills around it are profusely covered with 
wood, intermixed with wild fruits of the choicest flavour. 
Its wines are celebrated for their softness, lightness, and de- 
licacy of taste. Hemp, flax, rice, millet, barley and wheat, 
are almost the spontaneous gift of the valleys. Pheasants, 
wild fowl of all kinds, antelopes, deer, sheep, and domestic 
cattle, are found on its pastures. The rivers swarm with 
fish, and the climate is luxuriant. Yet in few parts of the 
globe is the human animal, under whose dominion all these 
treasures are subjected, less able to appreciate their value, 
or to apply them to their fitting uses. 

A short time before Sir R. Porter quitted this neigh- 
bourhood, news arrived of a disaster not uncommon in the 
defiles of Caucasus, whenever the wet season commences 
early at Tiflis, and the snow is at the same time falling 
deeply in the higher regions. The avalanche occasioned by 
this joint action of heavy rain and melting snow, occurs on 
an average about once in seven years, and the devastation 
which it works is most terrific. In 1776 the course of the 
Terek was stopped by one of these masses, which had been 
disengaged from the mountains, till the waters rose to the 
height of 258 feet, and in a moment, when the pressure 
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could be no longer supported, they, tore their passage 
throagh the barrier. In November, 1817, the summit of 
Kasibeck was seen to moye abruptly on the side which shelves 
into the dark valley, between Derial and the village named 
after the mountain. Hage masses of rock accompanied its fall 
with a most astounding noise, and every living or lifeless object 
in its course, villages, valleys, and people, was overwhelmed. 
The depth of snow which rolled down was. 186 feet, its ex- 
tent more than four English miles. But this was not the 
close of the destruction. The Terek was again checked, 
and the overcharged stream fell back on its bed, and formed 
itself into a huge lake. Nearly twelve whole days elapsed 
before it had sapped through the consolidated snows, and then 
the scene of ruin was renewed. Every thing contiguous to 
its path was washed away by the fury of the torrent. 

he ruins of Anni, one of the ancient capitals of Arme- 
nia, drew Sir R. Porter some little from his direct road, and 
umply repaid him for the trouble of his deviation. They lie 


not far within the Turkish frontier, and appeared to be most 
magnificent. 


“The western. and northern fronts have been defended by a 
double range of high walls and towers of the finest masonry. 
Three great entrances present themselves to the north. Over the 
centre gate was sculptured a leopard or lion-passant ; and near 
it, on the flanking towers, several large crosses were carved in the 
stone, and richly decorated with exquisite fretwork. On enterin 
the city, I found the whole surface of the ground covered wit 
hewn stones, broken capitals, colunms, shattered but highly orna- 
mented friezes; and other remains of ancient magnificence. Se- 
veral churches, still existing in different parts of the place, retain 
something more than ruins of their former dignity; but they are as 
solitary as all the other structures, on which time and devastation 
have left more heavy strokes. In the western extremity of this 
great town, in which no living beings, except ourselves, seemed 
breathing, we saw the palace, once of the kings of Armenia; 
and it is a building worthy the fame of this old capital, Its | 
stretches nearly the whole breadth, between the walls of the city 
on one side, and the ravine on the other. Indeed, it seems a 
town in itself; and so superbly decorated within and without, that 
no description can give an adequate idea of the variety and rich- 
ness of the highly wrought carvings on the stone, which are all 
over the buildings; or of the finely executed mosaic patterns, 
which beautify the floors of its countless halls. Near the centre 
of the city, rise two enormous octagon towers of an immense 
height, surmounted by turrets. They command all around them, 
even to the citadel, which stands to the south-west on a high 
rock, and at the edge of a precipice. The farther [ went, and 
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the closer I examined the remains of this vast capital, the greater 
was my admiration of its firm and finished masonry. In short, 
the masterly workmanship of the capitals of pillars, the nice car- 
vings of the intricate ornaments, and arabesque friezes, surpassed 
any thing of the kind | had ever seen, whether abroad, or in the 
most celebrated cathedrals of England. I particularly observed a 
religious edifice, of less dimensions than some of the others, but 
of exquisite architecture. It stood very near the octagon towers ; 
and its high arched roof was a beautiful specimen of mosaic work, 
enriched with borders of the pure Etruscan, formed in red, black, 
and yellow stone. The pillars, and all ornamental parts of the 
building, were as sharp and fresh, a if but the erection of yester- 
day.” Vol. I. p. 172. 


Ararat has never yet been ascended, and the distance 
from the commencement of the icy region to the summit, 
forms an insurmountable ‘obstacle. About half way down the 
north western face of the greater head, is a deep and pecu- 
liarly black chasm presenting volcanic appearances. Dr. 
Reniggs, indeed, has affirmed, that during January and Fe- 
bruary, 1783, an eruption took place: buat the fathers of the 
monastery at Eitch-mai-Adzen, deny the fact positively. They 
shew a register of the phoenomena of the mountains, kept by 
their predecessors and themselves, for upwards of eight hun- 
dred years, in which no tendency to eruption is noticed ; and 
several residents of more than forty years, declared, that not 
even smoke had been seen to issue during that period. We 
need scarcely say that this monastery is in possession of a 
veritable plank of Noah’s Ark. 

Tabreez is the residence of Abbas Mirza, the present en- 
lightened heir to the throne of Persia. It is a place of mi- 
litary importance, and is daily improving under the hands of 
the prince. Sir R. Porter was invited to a state dinner, soon 
after his arrival, by Mirza Bezoork, the Kyme Makaum, or 
prime minister, a noble of cultivated mind, and dignified 
manners. The entertainment was in the following order : 
Kaliouns (the national pipe) coffee, without cream or sugar, 
in very small cups; Kaliouns repeated, and tea. After a 
few minutes conversation, several servants entered with a 
long narrow roll of flowered cotton, which was spread up to 
the knees of each guest. Every person was then presented 
with a thin cake, to be used both as plate and napkin, more 
from custom than from ceconomy, for the succeeding bill of 
fare will sufficiently remove the classical apprehension, lest 


* Fames ignota ad litora vectos 
Accisis cogat dapibus consumere mensas.” 
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A tray was then placed between every two persons, con- 
taining two bowls of sherbet, two dishes of pillau, composed 
of rice soaked in oil, boiled fowls, raisins, and saffron ; two 
plates of sliced melons, a dozen kabobs of dry boiled meat, 
and a fowl roasted to a cinder. Ata given signal the party 
fell to plying the right hand with the utmost activity from 
the dishes to the mouth, till all the viands disappeared. At 
the conclusion a silver jug and bason was carried to each 
visitor with water to cleanse the right hand, beard and 
inustachios, but towels were wanting. Tea between two 
more Kaliouns concluded the banquet, which was rendered 
somewhat troublesome by the cross-legged position, the want 
of knives and forks, and the etiquette which enjoins the cover- 
ing of the head as a matter of good breeding, and which 
obliged the Europeans present to dip in their troughs with 
cocked hats and feathers. 

The season was now severe, but the Persians put on 
no additional clothing; scarcely a day passed without 
one or two being frozen to death. The gates of all towns 
throughout the empire are closed from sunset to sunrise ; 
and this regulation occasionally is the destruction of be- 
nighted travellers. One who had performed a long journey 
on his own horse, found himself under the walls of Tabreez 
just after the gates were barred—the night was one of the 
most inclement that had been known, and with the vain hope 
of preserving himself, the poor sufferer determined to saeri- 
fice his horse, an animal which in these countries is esteemed 
a member of the family. He ripped up the belly of the 
faithful beast with his dagger, and sheltered himself in this 
horrible cavity, but he was found lifeless in the morning. 

Abbas Mirza invited Sir R. Porter to accompany him in 
his suite to Teheran, whither the King had ordered him to 
repair to celebrate the feast of the Nowroose. One hundred 
and fifty horsemen preceded as an advanced guard. Then 
followed the Prince with some members of his family, and 
his European friends. The khans, ministers of state, and 
domestics closed the march, indiscriminately mixed with six 

hundred goolams, a sort of irregular militia used both for 
civil and military purposes, well dressed, armed and mount- 
ed. Among the servants are a class called Peshkidmats, 
who have charge of the smoking apparatus. ‘The Kalioun 
and its provender are carried in leather cases resembli 

holsters , on the left flank of the horse, suspended by a chain 
below the belly, hangs a pot of live charcoal, and on the oppo- 
site side a leathern bottle of water. Two huge bags com- 
plete the equipage, and thus heavily and grotesquely laden, 
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the Peshkidmats are obliged to serve the Kalioun at a mo- 
ment's notice, which having a conducting tube of several feet 
in length, is smoked by the master on the march, and held 
roe by the servant in his rear. 

singular ceremony was performed on the entrance of 
Bosmeech. A cow was slaughtered at the feet of the 
Prince’s horse, a compliment with which Abbas Mirza would 
willingly have dispensed, but which is always paid on the 
arrival of the Sovereign at any considerable town in his do- 
minions. Besides this, another act of respect consists in 
breaking a vessel, containing sugar and honey, in his path. 

Maundeville, our English Mendez Pinto, mentions a town 
‘‘lyinge in the way from Thauriso (Tabreez) towards the 
east, where no Cristyan man may long dwelle, ne enduren 
with life in that eytee, but dyen within short time, and no 
man knowethe the cause.” Sir R. Porter imagines the 
town to be Mianna, and that he has discovered “‘ the cause.” 
This place and the villages in its neighbourhood, are in- 
fested with a poisonous bug, resembling in size and shape 
those of Europe, though somewhat flatter, and of a bright 
red colour. Its bite produces death in eight or nine months, 
and is mertal only to strangers. These ancient and modern 
knights errant differ in one important respect: Sir John 
Maundeville clearly does not believe all the wonders which 
he recounts, Sir R. Porter does. . 

No light has hitherto been thrown on the unhappy fate of 
Mr. Browne, (B.C. July, 1820. p. 44.) near the spot of 
whose murder, Sir R. Porter's route happened to lie. Et is 
generally attributed to the ferocity of a roving band of 
Kurds, and the false conviction of security which induced 
Mr. Browne to decline the attendance of a Mehmandar, 
Not a shade of suspicion attaches to the Persian govern- 
ment, from which this singular and unfortunate traveller 
received every assistance during his researches, and every 
due honour after his decease. 

Ali Nackee Mirza, governor of Casvin and a younger bro- 
ther of Abbas Mirza, came out to meet the travellers about 
two miles from his capital. His children next joined the 
group, and at the gates of the town the whole population 
was assembled to greet the arrival of the royal brothers. 
The Lien aud Sun floated on countless banners, and the air 
re-echoed with shouts: a group of wrestlers exercised them- 
selves in the crewd, ant twelve young men, naked to the 


waist and bald-headed, unceasingly whicled about their own 
heads and those of their neighbours, two huge wooden clubs 


ealted meals, in shape like a paviour’s rammer, and not much 
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lighter in weight. ‘This feat was for the most part performed 
(after the manner of Mr. Dymoke’s horse) with their faces 
towards the Prince, unless when they relieved themselves 
by an occasional pirouette in unison with their clubs. 
At Sleymonia, one of the last stages in the route to Tehe- 
ran, the astrologers waited upon the Prince with an earnest 
request that he would quit the town soon after midnight, in 
order to enable him to reach the capital three hours after 
sunrise, that, according to calculation, being the most fortu- 
nate moment of the day. ‘Teheran boasts no magnificence of 
building. Sir R. Porter had an audience in it of Mirza 
Sheffy, (prime minister to the late and present king) of 
whom he relates a whimsical aneedote. ‘The station of this 
officer near the Sovereign makes his notice of high value to 
humbler individuals: one of these, who had long attended 
the minister's levees without attracting attention, finding 
him alone one day, expatiated upon the advantage which he 
would derive if, at his next assembly, his excellency would 
only condescend to rise a little on the suitor’s entrance. For 
this act of grace he offered one hundred tomauns, a sum not 
much exceeding twelve guineas, but yeta sum which no Per- 
sian minister would despise. The bargain was struck, and 
on the appointed day the courtier appeared in the circle, bi 
with ambitious hope. Mirza Sheffy, ‘‘ half raising himse 
from his seat by his knuckles, and fixing his eyes gravely on 
him, to the no small astonishment of the rest of the company, 
exclaimed ‘ is that enough?” We need not add the con. 
fusion of the expectant courtier, nor Sir R. Porter's just 
commentary, that the smiles of the minister became of still 
higher value when it was proved that he thus set them above 
price. 

The ceremonials of the feast of Nowroose are very gor- 
geously deseribed. This festival commemorates the begin- 
ning of the new Year, on the 2lst ef March; and its insti- 
tution is ascribed to Jemsheed, sixth in descent from Noab, 
and fourth Sovereign of Persia. As a mark of honour, Sir 
R. Porter was presented with a kaalat or shawl, and con- 
ducted to the presence of the Persian monarch by the chief 
executioner, the attendance of this minister being considered, 
as one of the greatest manifestations of respect which could 
be offered. A discharge of swivels and the bray of trumpets 
announced the approach of the Great King ; but the most, 
singular accompaniment was the bellowing of two huge ele- 
phants, who are trained for the especial purpose of announ- 
cing the royal movements by their roar. Fetteh Ali Shah is 
described as the most majestic of beings in his carriage. In 
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‘ 


dress he was one blaze of jewels; a tiara of three elevations 
(qu?) composed entirely of diamonds, pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds covered his head ; aigrettes and plumes of black 
feathers waved above this: his vesture was of gold tissue, 
thickly studded with precious stones; across the shoul- 
ders was a double band of enormous pearls, and on his arms 
were two resplendent bracelets, ‘* the mountain and the sea 
of light” framed of the choicest diamonds which Nadir Shah 
had plundered from Hindostan. A beard black as‘jet which 
fell over his chest, and partly shaded the diamond hilt of his 
dagger completed the array of the royal person. ‘The whole 
assembly bowed as he mounted the throne, and the solemn 
silence which ensued was only broken by a volley of words 
which burst at once from all the Moullahs and Astrologers in 
an heraldic enumeration of his titles, dominions, and heroic 
acts. After a few sentences in return from his majesty to 
the courtiers, and a gracious welcome to the British visitors, 
a delicious sherbet was handed to the last, and they were 
os ag with some pieces of gold and silver as a largess. 

ith this the audience finished. 

The feast continues for six days, and during these the 
King receives vast presents. Not long after its celebration 
a horse race occurred, which was not much after the taste of 


English jockeyship. 


«- The rival horses were divided into three successive sets, in 
order to lengthen the amusement. They had been in training for 
several weeks past; going over the ground very often during that 
period ; and when I did see them, I found so much pains had been 
taken to sweat and reduce their weight, that their bones were 
nearly cutting the skin. The distance marked for the race, was 
a stretch of twenty-four miles; and, that his Majesty might not 
have to wait when he reached the field, the horses had set for- 
ward long before, by their three divisions, from the starting point ; 
(a short interval of time passing between each set;) so that they 
might come in, a few minutes after the King had taken his seat. 
Hence these high-mettled coursers had been galloping all night ; 
and in regular order, the different divisions arrived at the goal ; 
all so fatigued and exhausted, that their former boasted fleetness, 
hardly exceeded a moderate canter, when they passed before the 
royal eyes.” Vol. I. p. 334. . 


From ‘Teheran Sir R. Porter's route lay to the south- 
west. Some of the districts through which he passed, had 
been severely visited by famine; and the horrible scenes 
of Jerusalem had been repeated at Kashan ; two female in- 
fants were devoured by their maddened parents, and in the 
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bag of a woman who expired by the road side, were found 
the mangled remains of her only child. 

Ispahan, the Parthian Hecatompylos, raised by Shah 
Abbas, in the plenitude of his magnificence, to be the em- 
porium of the Asiatic world, is at this moment a scene of 
desolation. Its streets, bazars, palaces, and caravansaries, 
are silent; and over the wide range, which was once tenant- 
ed by a population of a million beings, scarcely one tenth of 
that number is now thinly scattered. Such was the merci- 
less rage of its Afghan conquerors. The Chehel Setoon, or 
palace of forty pillars*, the favorite residence of the latter 
Seli kings, approaches near the marvellous descriptions in 
the Arabian nights. In the, winter palace, attached to the 
domain, Shah 'Thamas, the son of the murdered Shah Hous- 
sain, was nominally restored to power by the usurper who 
had slain his father. As the young monarch retired to one of 
the interior apartments, he was met by a female slave in the 
meanest attire, who embraced him with transports of affec- 
tion. It was his mother, who had disguised herself on the 
capture of Ispahan, by Kouli Khan; and who, for seven 
years, had performed the lowest offices, in order to escape 
the ignominious fate cf the other Sefi ladies, and to watch, 
unsuspected, over her captive husband's wet. 

One of the gates of Ispahan is crowned with an apartment 
which Sir R. Porter dignifies with the title of Mirador, but 
which the ears of the groundlings will more easily recognizé 
under the homely name of Gazebo. Ina saloon out of this 
are two whole length portraits of a lady and a cavalier ha- 
hited 4 la Vandyck ; it is more than probable that these are 
likenesses of Sir Robert and Lady Shirley,. who resided at 
the Sefi court during the reign of our James I. 

Notwithstanding all the reports of robbery and assassina- 
tion which surrounded him, and which in many cases were 
too unhappily verified, Sir R. Porter appears to have travel- 
led unscathed, and with little difficulty ; sometimes, indeed, 
the curiosity of the peasants was amusingly troublesome ; 
when an uncouth boor would thrust his head over his shoul- 
der “‘ to see how a Frangee ate!” or when another, still less 





_ 


* The term forty, it seems from another passage, (p. 511.) is used to express 
any indefinite number; thoagh we by po means can admit that this usage is il- 
lustrated by a reference to the story of “ the forty thieves.” Forty was a goodly 
troop, and quite enough for the captain's purpose ; and all the events of the ve~ 
tacious legend of Ali-Baba, ussure us from the accuracy of their detail, that we 
need not imagine the given number to be symbolical.—Ed, 
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considerate, peeped under his curtains ‘“ fo see how a 
Frangee slept ! 

His guide on one occasion (he had been taken from the 
thievish village of Daly Nazir) admitted that if an oppor- 
tunity occurred he should always attack and rob a single 
traveller, adding, ‘‘ we of our village would do the same, and 
so would all the plain.” But imaginary evils now and then 
threw greater impediments in the journey than real dangers ; 
a vedden sneeze from one of the party at the moment of 
starting, prevented all advance for the day on which it oc- 
curred; and no argument could dissipate the terror created 
by this dreadful omen. 

We have not space to follow Sir R. Porter on his route to 
Persepolis, and it would be unjust to abridge his minute 
descriptions, either of the ruins of that magnificent city, or 
of the bas reliefs at Nakshi Roustam, the mountain of sepul- 
chres, both of which are materially assisted by the spirited 
engravings which accompany them. On all occasions the 
natives assured him that the wonderful places which he in- 
vestigated, were the works either of the devils or of Solomon. 
Shiraz is described to be a pleasant rather than an imposin 
town. It was spared by Timour for the sake of Hafiz, aiid 
the anecdote is too elegant to be omitted. 


‘(It is related, that when that conqueror entered Shiraz, red 
with the blood of Ispahan, in the sweeping fury of his humour he 
sent for Hafiz, who was in the town, and demanded how he dared 
to dispose of two of the Tartar’s richest cities, Samarcand and 
Backhorah ; which, in an amatory stanza, he had said he would 
give for the mole on his mistress’s cheek.—‘ Can the gifts of Hafiz 
ever impoverish Timour !’ was the reply ; which changed the mo- 


narch’s indignation into favour, and: produced reward instead of 
punishment.”* Vol. I. p. 691. 


The tomb of the Poet still exists, but in neglect and almost 
in ruin. "That of Sadi, the Socrates of the East as he has 
been styled, has yet one distinguished mark of respect paid 
to it. ithin its vault rans a crystal stream, which tradition 
assigns as his favourite spot of retirement. The fish of this 
water are even now protected by his memory. 


** Inde nefas ducunt genus hoc imponere mensis, 
Nec violant timidi piscibus ora Syri.” 
We ourselves have tasted the wine of Shiraz, and though 
it was at a board of high authority, we su t we were un- 


lacky in its quality, for to us it seemed “a muddy syrup, but 
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not sour.” Its flavor when good, it seems, should resemble 
dry Madeira. 

Sir Robert Porter is evidently a keen observer, and he 
travels over a country highly interesting and little known, 
His faults are want of compression, and occasional inflation ; 
putting these aside, we shall rejoice in the appearance of 

is promised second volume. 





Art. V. The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, 
for the Year ended 5th January, 1821. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, March, 1821. 


IN the time of peace, nothing is so interesting to the British 
Public, as the state ofthe National finances. It is entirely 
different in a period of active hostilities. Whilst fleets are at 
sea, and armies in the field, the mind is completely occupied 
with the fortanes of war—with the momentous occurrences 
which are, every day, either falling out or expected. The 
great stake at issue ; the lives of our countrymen, and the ho- 
nour of our country, engross all the interest, and employ all 
the conversation at table as well as at the coffee-house; and 
in such circumstances the resources of the kingdom are freely 
called inte action, and even largely anticipated ; liberal grants 
are made and extensive credits voted with the most enthusi- 
astic forwardness, and, sometimes, it may be added, with an 
uncalculating profusion. For example, in the year 1815, when 
Buonaparte, now a mere historical reminiscence, returned 
from Elba, there was placed in the hands of the Executive the 
command of a sum of money surpassing in amount the annual 
revenue of the half of Europe besides ; and as long as the din 
of preparation was heard, and the armies of the North and of 
the South were hastening to the field to determine by a 
most mortal arbitrement the mighty claims at issue, not a 
word was heard in Parliament, or out of it, in regard to the 
immense expenditure which those proceedings were known 
to occasion. But the day of rersoning was at hand. The 
conflict at Waterloo secured peace to Europe, and turned the 
minds of politicians from the study of iron to that of gold. 
Since the year 1815, accordingly, the spirit of patriotism 
and the heat of faction have alike been expended on questions 
of finance. Those who formerly harangued on the policy of 
the hostile attitude so long maintained by England, or on the 
F 2 
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mode in which the war was actually carred on, by land or b 
water, have since the period just specified exerted all their 
eloquence against the Estimates of the Minister, and de- 
claimed Session after Session on the extravagance of the 
peace establishment. The arena of parliamentary serra: 
ship and party disputation was all at once changed, The press 
too, inall its departments, sympathized with this new expres- 
sion of public feeling ; and newspapers, magazines, pam- 
phiets, and reviews, marshalled themselves according to their 
several prejudices or persuasions, to second the endeavours of 
their leading financial combatants in the great Council of the 
Nation. Nor is this war of figures and pound-notes yet brought 
toaclose. Charge after charge, and challenge after chal- 
lenge, ave been sounded and accepted; the ground has been 
occupied, the gauntlet boldly pledged, and triumphs gained ; 
but the vanquished still rallies, the defiance is repeated, and 
the strife bids fair to become perpetual. 

To quit this trifling, however, we need hardly remark that by 
far the most interesting subject discussed by public speakers 
or writers, at the present day, is the financial condition 
of this great Empire. Itis atopic, which, bandied as it has 
been by factious and ignorant persons in various ranks of life, 
has not attracted more of the pubiie attention than it justly 
merits ; for as the strength of every country may be measured 
by the precise amount of that portion of her annual prodace 
which can be set apart for public purposes, whether of orna- 
ment or defence, no system of policy can be regarded with 
indifference which is calculated to affect the proportion of that 
amount viewed in reference to the amount of the whole pro- 
duce. Under this impression we proceed ‘to lay before the 
reader a very few details drawn from the “ Account” men- 
tioned at the head of our article ; stating, as we go along, 
those circumstances which seem to mark with most clearness 
the true nature of national prosperity, as well as to suggest 
that pg! line of financial proceedings which appears 
best fitted to promote and perpetuate the public well-being. 

The first thing that strikes the reader as not less wonder- 
ful than gratifying, is the immense sum of money raised 
yearly for the public service in this country; being not less 
than sixty-three millions of gross revenue. Even after de- 
dacting all the drawbacks and bounties given for the encou- 
ragement of foreign commerce, as well as the expence of 
maintaining those numerous establishments necessary for 
collecting the public income, in its various branches of Cus- 
tom, Excise, Stamps, Post-Office, &c. the sum applicable 
to national objects or payable into the Exchequer, amounts to 
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apwards of fifty-six millions per annum. The national objects 
here alluded to, as distinct from Exchequer receipts, are 
bounties for promoting fisheries, linen-manfactures, and other 
branches of domestic trade—navy and army half-pay—the 
expence of the civil government of Scotland. With all these 
deductions then, and leaving out at the same time, the war- 
duty on malt, and arrears of property tax, the amount of the 


net revenue, paid into the Exchequer, for the last. six 
years, is as follows : 


1816 a £54,582 1,228. 
~+17 —— 48,990,037. 
—18 —_——- 49,347,718, 
—I19 —— 53,011,415. 
= 20 --- 52,253,078. 
— 2) —— 53,991,934. 


It will be observed, that since 1816 there has been a gra- 
dual increase in the amount of public income ; and this indi- 
cation of national prosperity would appear still stronger, were 
we to restrict the survey to Great Britain, independently of 
freland ; in which latter division of the Empire the revenue 
has recently rather fallen off. For the years above specified, 
the income derived from England and Scotland, dedacting as 
before the property and war-malt tax, is as we now set it 
down, viz. : 


1816" —_—_ £49,335,770 
—-17 _- 44,593,155 
—18 renee 44,899,451 
—19 satan 48,330,895 
—20 —_—_— 47,904,008 
—21 —- 50,255,896 


When on this part of the subject we cannot refrain from 
making an observation, which forces itself upon the mind while 
perasing the financial dycuments, in regard, namely, to the 
very light taxation imposed upon Treland compared with that 
paid by the other parts of the United Kingdom. The whole 
of the net revenue for Ireland, in the year ended January, 
1821, is £3,705,256, being hardly equal to the correspondin 
payment made by Scotland. In several articles, indeed, suc 
as Excise, Stamps, and Postage, the balance is decidedly in fa- 
vour of the latter ; indicating a degree of trade and prosperity 
highly creditable to the industrious habits and enterprising 
genins of our northern neighbours.’ ‘As to the item of Cus- 
toms, the revente of Ireland exceeds that of Scotland—a fatt 
altogether irreconcilable with the statement jast made in re- 
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gard to the Excise, Stamp and Post Office, were it not well 
known that one of the kes and most populous districts of 
Scotland is chiefly supplied with foreign commodities through 
the London market. The city of Edinburgh itself, for instance, 
us well as the thriving counties which surround it, derives its 
supply of sugars and other colonial produce with all the minor 
articles which minister to luxury, from the grand mercantile 
depot which the immense capital of the London merchant has 
established on the ‘Thames ; and such is the lowness of freight 
in the packets trading between the metropolis to the eastern 
shores of Scotland, that goods can be conveyed from london 
to Edinburgh, at as cheap a rate as between the latter place 
and Glasgow. 

There is something wrong in the condition of Ireland, 
which seems hitherto to have escaped the most sharp-sighted 
of our politicians. Itis a country with a population three- 
fold that of Scotland, and with capabilities in every respect 
immensely greater; and yet, whilst the expence of keeping it 
is six times greater that what is required for the other, the 
public revenue obtained from it is hardly equal. An Irish 
Journalist, in reference to these facts, makes the following 
striking observations, which well deserve the attention of the 
economist. ’ 

‘* Itappears” says the writer just referred to, “‘ that Scot- 
land possesses only 1,804,864 souls, or about one third part 
of the supposed population of Jreland; and yet in the year 1813 
(the vear Sir John Sinelair’s Statistical Report was drawn 
up) the people paid £4,204,097 7s. 9d. of net revenue, ex- 
clusively of the expence of management and drawbacks. This 
comparatively immense sum amounts to within half a million 
of the net revenue of Ireland; and it exhibits most clear! 
this important fact, namely, that the people of Scotland are 
able to beara rate of taxation exceeding that of lreland in the 
proportion of three to one; or in plain language, a Scotchman 
pays three pounds to the State for every one paid by an Irish- 
man ;—and by the same rule, [reland, instead of paying only 
£4,822,264 13s, L0jd. which was the amount in the year 
1813, ought on this account alone, to afford £14,466,798 1s. 
LO{d. annually, without burdening the people more heavily 
than they are in Scotland. But Ireland enjoys local advan- 
tages superior to those of Caledonia, in as far as her soil and 
climate are more favourable to the preductions of the earth. 
But in penenres the circumstances of thetwo countries, there 
is another consideration of the utmost importance that bears 
upon the question. The total extent of Scotland includes 


nearly 19,000,000 of English acres, of which only 5,043,000 
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are fully or partially cultivated. The total extent of Ireland 
may be estimated at more than 20,000,000 of English acres, 
of which 15,000,000 are fully or partially cullivated, Here 
we find that the people of the latter country have the superi- 
ority over those of the former, in the proportion of nearly 
three to one, in all that relates to the products of the soil 
which are, in fact, the primary sources of national wealth.— 
In regard to the quality of soil and climate, Ireland possesses 
an advantage over Scotland, that may be estimated in the 
proportion of three to two: in reference to her capabilities for 
manufactures, she may be esteemed equal; but in reference 
to facilities for commerce, she again has the superiority; aud 
without calculating minutely, it may be fairly stated, that the 
resources of Ireland exceed those of Scotland, as three to 
one, in regard to population—as three to one in respect of 
productive soil—and as three to two in the quality of that 
svil. It therefore follows, that if the capabilities of Ireland 
were equally well brought into action as those of the sister 
country, the revenue of the former should amount to about 
six times the revenue of the latter, or to something about 
twenty-tive millions sterling, without the people of Ireland 
being more heavily loaded with taxes than those of Scotland, 
Without, however, carrying the statement to the full amount 
it might seem to bear, we shall renounce a great part of the 
sum, and say that Ireland could have afforded from twelve to 
fifteen millions of net revenue, if her moral and physical re- 
sources had been properly employed.” See Dublin Journal 
for ISL7. 

{reland somehow has been, and appears still destined to re- 
main the opprobrium of politicians. With a fine soil, and an 
active people, she continues to exhibit much poverty, and a 
great degree of actual wretchedness ; yielding to the Govern- 
ment but a small return for an expensive administration of her 
affairs and a painful unremitting watchfulness over her pro- 
perty and peace. Of Scotland, on the other hand, the natural 
wealth is very limited, the improvable portion of the soil be- 
ing small in quantity and not very generous in its products: 
but, to make amends for this, the people, generally speaking, 
are easily managed, and if they add little to the resources of 
the State, they make no heavy claims upon its expenditure, 
During the latter part of the French war, when there were 
constantly 20,000 regular troops in Ireland, there was not, 
north of the Tweed, a single battalion of the line, and not 
more than one regiment of cavalry. Speaking of revenue, 
however, the main source of it is to be traced to the fertile 


fields and prosperous trade of old England; for of the 
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£54,000,000 paid into the Exchequer, more than £45,000,000 
are drawn from the soil and industry of South Britain. 

It is pleasing to observe, too, as a proof that the resources 
of this country remain still unexhausted, that the main arti- 
cles on which the revenue has augmented are those excise- 
able commodities, the use of which indicates, in a very intelli- 
gible manner, the comforts and even luxuries enjoyed by the 
my mass of the people. The bad crops of 1816 and 1817, 

ad a very sensible effect on the national income in the fol- 
lowing years ; the amount of the Excise in 1818 baving fallen 
as low as €19,794,397. In 1819, however, when the abun- 
dant harvest of the preceding year had again supplied the 
wonted means of enjoyment, the Excise rose to 


£22,894,450 
In 1820) 25,184,378 
1821 26,364,702 


It ought to be observed, indeed, in order to prevent all pos- 
sibility of mistake or exaggeration, that about two years ago 
several articles were transferred from the Customs to the Ex- 
cise ; which, of course, had the effect of raising the latter at 
the expence of the former. ‘The most certain way, then, of 
arriving at the truth, in regard to the increase or diminution 
of trade and the use of taxable commodities, is to take the 
Excise and the Customs in one aggregate sum for a certain 
number of years. 

In one of the Papers now before us, there is contained an 
account of the total net produce of these two branches of the 
revenue, in Great Britain, for the last eight years, excluding 
as well as including, the war duty on malt. We give the results 


throughout exclusive of the said war-duty ; and these are as 
follow ; 





1814 —— £32,155,278 
—I15 —_—- 33,570,412 
—16 —~-- $4,259,377 
—17 —- $0,040,990 
—18 — 29,487,777 
—19 —_—— $2,884,080 
—20 —_—— $3,525,957 
—2l $5,006,149 


We have gone into these details principally with the view 
of shewing that the native strength of the country remains 
not only unexhausted, but unimpaired; that there is no 
ground whatever for the peevish wailings so often heard on 
the supposed decline and fall of this great nation ; and con- 
sequently, that the individuals whe indulge in these lamen- 
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(ations, are either very ignorant, or have very bad designs, 
There is one point, indeed, concerning which we ourselves 
are by no means satisfied, and the less so that we observe it 
sinking, year after year, into comparative unimportance, both 
with the government and with the public, we mean, the very 
slow progress made, since the peace, in paying off any portion 
of the national debt. We intend to make a few remarks on 
this subject in the course of this article, and will return to 
it, as soon as we have exhibited an abridged view of the 
exports and imports during the last year, as well as of the 
amount of tonnage employed in carrying on our foreign trade. 
We shall first set down the oflicial value of imports in the 
undermentioned years, 


1811 oe £28,626,580 
1812 —- 28,595,426 
1813 —- Documents destroyed by fire at 
the Custom House 
1814 aston 36,559,788 
1815 — $5,989,650 
1816 biesiel 30,105,566 
1817 wae $3,965,232 
1818 —-- 40,135,952 
1819 —— 33,625,740 
1820 —-- 36,517,262 


From this statement it is manifest that there has been no 
national falling off in the import trade of the country ; for, 
excepting the years 1514 and 1818, the amount of goods 
imported last year, is the greatest that has taken place since 
the famous period of the Milan and Berlin decrees, and our 
orders in council. | 

The exports for the same years are as follows ; including, 
of course, not only the produce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but also colonial and foreign merchan- 
dize, exported from British ports. 


1811 — £32,109,671 

1812 = 43,657,864 

18138 —- Documents burnt, as above 
1814 —~- 56,624,229 

1815 — 60,978,309 

1816 —- 51,243,574 

1817 —_- 53,123,202 

1818 >> 56,851,319 

1819 —— 46,912,491 

1820 —_—-—- 51,730,616 


The sums now stated, we need not add, denote only the 
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official value of the merchandize exported; the actual or 
declared value being in many instances different, and in 
general, much higher. in Jsii, for example, the official 
value of British and Lrish products exported was 24,131,7362. 
whilst the declared value of the same amounted to 34,917,28 10. 
being a difference of more than ten inillions sterling. 

The following Table contains a succinct view of the num- 
ber of vessels, the amount of tonnage, and the number of 
men, all British, employed in conducting our commercial 
transactions with the countries beyond seas. 


—_ ——-——— . —_— — 











| INWARDS OUTWARDS, 
Years. Ships. | Tons. Men. ‘Years.| Ships. | Tons. | Men. 
NCR, HER mS, eats Fd AE, RRR TARA 
A811) 12,908 1,522,692) O4.740 | 1st | 12,774 [1,507,353 96,739 
i812 | 13,869 15579715! 96.371 | 1812) 14,398 [1.665.518 105,004 
, 1813) Documents for this year destroyed by fire at Custom House. 
I8}4 | 16,065 [1,846,670 114,049 | ISE4 916,654 [1,875,855] 116,564 
| 1815 | 16,851 [1,993,150 120,027 | ISIS | 17,884 2,088,029) 129,091 
| IS16 | 16,754 11,996,890 119,779 | 1816] 17,383 1,987,794) 123,733 
| Sly 18,707 (2,210,675 131,901 | IS17 | 19,754 2,249,206) 136,947 
| UNIS | 20,401 |2,457,779] 143,800 | 1818] 19,791 2,401,067) 142,476 
IS19 | 1Y,8OD )2,413,019) 142,160 | IST9] 19,424 2,263,650) 138,154 
| 1820 | 18,586 ]2,270,400) 139,195 | 1820 | 18,177 2,207,663) 134,323 











It is hereby rendered perfectly manifest that, since the 
peace in 1814, avery considerable increase has taken place 
in the number of men and amount of tonnage, engaged in 
foreign trade ; a fact, however, which, when we call to mind 
how much of our commerce was carried on by means of 
foreign ships during the latter part of the war, does not 
establish an actual increase, to the same amount, in our 
exports and imports themselves. It simply proves that we 
now carry a larger proportion of our own products to the 
foreign market, in our own bottoms, than we did during 
that unnatural state of things which was brought on by the 
anti-commercial policy of Napoleon. 

So far all appears well. ‘The trade and manufactures of 
the country are much more extensive than the most sanguine 
person could have expected to find them, when exposed to 
the competition of so many ingenious and active neighbours, 
who not only endeavour to supply themselves with mercantile 
commodities, but even to supplant us in a variety of markets 
of which we have long enjoyed the undisputed advantage. 
But our financial concerns are by no means so prosperous as 
we could wish to see them. Our public debt does not dimi- 
nish: that mill-stone, so fast tied to our necks, continues as 
heavy as ever, and cannot possibly be viewed but with a 
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| well-grounded apprehension by every one who considers how 
mn essential a free revenue is to the prosperity and salety of 
tal nations. 
bl. We have said that the national debt is not diminished by 
Ld. all the financial operations and projects which, from time to 
time, are set in motion for that important object; and we 
7 found this assertion upon the Parliamentary papers at present 
ol under our eyes. The only correct measure of the debt in 
al question, it is obvious, is the annual charge upon that portion 


of it which is still unredeemed ; and it will appear from the 
following statement that this charge, or in other words, the 
yearly interest, so far from being lessened, continues rather 
to increase. We go back only to the peace, or the year 
| 1815, as we wish to avoid loading our pages with unnecessary 
tables, and as the financial proceedings of the last seven 

years apply the most strictly to the argument in hand. 


Annual Charge. 











1815 £27,638,902 

1816 —-- 30,032,819 

1817 _— 29,423,070 

1818 —— 29,900,307 

1819 — 29,529,976 
” 1820 —-~- 29,623 692 
a 1821 29,990,915 
n The same appears, if we recur to the Capital or Stock 
d instead of the Interest, the increase there being equally 
of obvious. We give the amount of the unredeemed debt for 
rf the last three years, viz. 
rm 1819 —  —-£786,184,689 
“i 1820 <a 789,510,302 
C 1821 oes 796,324,531 
be] 
e It may be said that the liquidation of our public debt has 

been effected chiefly in the unfunded department, and that a 

of large amount of Exchequer, Navy, and Ordnance bills has 
e been discharged since the peace. We do not mean to deny 
oO that some little progress towards national relief has been 
s, accomplished here; still, when we place the increase of the 
le funded debt against the diminution of that which is unfunded, 
ts the difference will be found much less than the friend of his 
B. | country could wish. For instance, the addition made to 
s funded stock in the course of last year is about seven mil- 
i- lions, whilst the payments of exchequer bills, &c. do not 
is ag amount to eight millions ; and even making allowance for the 
a difference between money and stock, the actual liquidation 
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amounts to a small matter. 
a loan contracted for, 


Every one knows that there was 
last vear, to the amount of seventeen 


millions and upw ards: so that the Chancellor found himself 


paying with one hand and borrowing with the other—clearing 
off old debts by incurring new ones. In short, very little 
progress, if any, has yet been made in subtrae ting from the 
enormous mass of public obligations. 

We respect Mr. Vansittart highly as a sincere well-wisher 
te his country, and also asa most inde futigable labourer in 
the arduous duties of a financier: but we have to lament m 
him a slight tendency to mysticism in all his official proceed- 
ings,—a ‘love of intricate, complex, round-about methods, 
when a much plainer system would answer the public service 
much better. There is, perhaps, a little allowable quackery 
in all trades ; and the profession of a financier since the days 
of Monsieur Ricard and Dr. Price, has had no small aflinity 
to the thaumaturgical days of the magician, or to the mani- 
pul: lions of the practitioner in deger de main. Indeed, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer is almost universally cs 
aus a kind of money-magician; when he puts a penny into 
his pocket, every bne expects to see it come out a shilling 
at the beast. or perhaps a pound, Sincé the period, in short, 
when philosophers spoke of an ounce of copper being con- 
verted, by mere dint of compound interest, into five hundred 
millions of earths, all of solid gold, nothing in the line of 


finance-dealing has been thought strange: and we have 


umongst us people who still talk of the Sinking Fund as if 


it were something little short of miraculous,—a piece ot 


fiscal mechanism, of which no mau can exactly either fathom 
the principle or calculate the power. 

‘To come to the point with this worthy tunctionary, we 
have to lament, that he still finds it nee essary, or thinks it 
expedient, to entrench himself behind the cumbrous out- 
works of the Sinking Fund, when he has, in fact, abandoned 
all the objects meant to be realized by that famous, but very 
nugatory piece of financial apparatus. Not that we imagine 
he does any mischief, or meditates any deep delusion by his 
tenacious adherence to a set of forms and words, of which he 
perfec tly appreciates the utter inauity, and has shown by his 
actions, that he perceives all the absurdity. We regret that 
he pursues, in appearance, a system Ww hich he has abandoned 
in reality, only because such double dealing has the effect of 
puzzling all the world on a point where it would be well that 
every one saw clearly, and of rendering excessive ‘ly intricate 
every statement vouchsafed to the public, concerning the 
national income and outlav. Hence the monstrous discre- 
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pancies and blunders which appear in almost every journal 
which presumes to hazard a single observation on financial 
matters. Weare told, for example, in a certain set of pe- 
riodicals, whose principal object it seems to be to make an 
Englishman despair of his country, and curse the hour of his 
birth, that whilst the revenue of the kingdom does not ex- 
ceed £53,000,000, the annual expence of the public debt 
is upwards of £46,000,000, leaving, of course, less than 
£7,000,000, to meet the expences of a peace-establishment, 
which in all somewhat exceeds £20,000,000: and if we ven- 
ture to question the bona fide accuracy of this representation, 
or undertake to explain how matters really stand in regard 
to the public expenditure, the parliamentary papers are at 
once cast in our face, and we are silenced by a reference to 
the Chancellor's own Exposé. Upon looking into the do- 
cument quoted against us, we do indeed tind that our adver- 
sary has the advantage of us, in regard to the avowed and 
authoritative declaration of the Exchequer, which plainly 
asserts, that ‘the total annual charge respecting the debt” 
for the year L821, is £46,435,261. 

Now every one knows, that of the above sum of forty-six 
millions, not less than sixteen millions fall under the head of 
the Sinking Fund; that is to say, this latter sum is the 
amount payable to the commissioners for redeeming the Na- 
tional debt, according to the scale of annual payments gra- 
duated in 1813, but which is neither actually paid, nor in- 
tended to be paid. The £16,435,261, in short, here spoken 
of, is what the country should pay this year, if they were in- 
clined and could afford it; but not being inclined, or thinking 
they cannot afford it, the payment stands over till a more 
convenient season, and not a single farthing of that large 
sum, strictly considered, will be forthcoming. ‘The whole 
proceedings regarding the Sinking Fund have now become 
altogether imaginary, or similar to those transactions in law 
which are denominated fictitious. Words and forms are 
employed which have relation to a state of things only sup- 
posed to exist, and which have no meaning but upon the 
ground of that supposition. ‘The Sinking Fund expired in 
1819; and there is, at present, no such thing, taken in the 
acceptation of Mr. Pitt and Dr. Price. 

If Mr. Pitt’s scheme, as remodified in 1802, had been 
allowed to operate, the annual payment to the commis- 
sioners for redeeming the public debt, would, this year, have 
amounted to about £25,000,000; which, with £29,000,000, 
as the interest of the unredeemed debt, would have swal- 
lowed up the whole revenue of the country, leaving not a 
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farthing for the current services of the nation. In seven or 
eight years hence, the same claim on the a of the Sinking 
Fund would amount to forty millions; and a few years after 
that, it would exceed the double of the national income; and 
all things considered, we can see no good reason why the 
scale of payment now specified might not be introduced into 
the public accounts as well as the one which is actually in- 
troduced, for both are equally relinquished in practice. In 
fact, they were both impracticable. The sole object which 
such a machine is fitted to accomplish is, not to enable the 
country to pay its debt, but to measure out certain yearly 
sums, in such a given ratio of increase, as would, in a deter- 
mined period, effect the liquidation of the whole. Itisa 
plan to exact a compulsory payment, without any regard to 
the ability to pay. It is exactly the same, as if a countr 
gentleman, with a fixed income, were to bind himself to pay 
off his debts, at a rate increasing in geometrical progression, 
without taking notice that in the sixth or seventh year, the 
annual payment would exceed his whole annual revenue. 
Or it is like the determination of a school-bey to put into his 
porcelain bank, a halfpenny to-day, a penny to-morrow, and 
three-halfpence the next day, and so on till Christmas, with- 
out once thinking whence all the halfpence were to come. 
We do not, therefore, find any fault with Mr. Vansittart 
for giving up the absurd and expensive system of borrowing 
and paying, to which he found himself condemned by the 
provisions of the Sinking Fund. We blame nothing but the 
use of a language which is only calculated to mislead, which 
introduces a needless complexity into the public accounts, 
and which is, moreover, excessively puerile and ridiculous. 
For example; he talks of borrowing £13,000,000, from the 
Sinking Fund for the service of the year 1821 ;—a manner 
of speaking which would lead a hasty reader to imagine, 
that there were somewhere within the reach of the Exche- 
quer, an actual sum of money to the above amount. It is, 
however, altogether a fiction, and it is to be understood as 
follows :—The Sinking Fund, if it had been kept in operation, 
would this year, as we have already said, have required 
about £16,000,000 to answer its claims. It was found, how- 
ever, that the country could not pay such immense sums 
annually; and therefore, in 1819, it was agreed by Parlia- 
ment to give up the farce of mere nominal transactions, and 
to confine the Sinking Fund to the surplus of the public in- 
come above the outlay,—the only sinking fund that will ever 
pay debt. [tis this sum, then, which Parliament resolved 
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of borrowing from it: exactly on the same principle, as if 
the country gentleman, mentioned above, finding that his 
scheme of payment engrossed all his income, were, after re- 
linquishing it, to apply the greater part of his revenue to the 
purposes of his establishment, and say that he had borrowed 
so much money from himself. Or, as if the boy with the 
porcelain depository, after perceiving that his hulfpence did 
not come in, so as to accomplish his arithmetical accumula- 
tion, were to give up the project, and spend his pocket- 
money on his wonted amusements. Would he be thought 
to speak rationally, if he said that he borrowed from himself 
the coppers which he had formerly intended to lay up in 
store? 

This may appear a species of logomachy altogether unwor- 
thy of the subject, and not at all justified by the transactions 
to which it alludes. In answer to such a remonstrance, we 
have only to refer the reader who is disposed to make it, to 
the parliamentary papers, periodically issued for the informa- 
tion of the country, and ask, whether the intricacy and techni- 
calities with which these documents abound, is at all condu- 
cive to a clear understanding of their contents. 

We bring this brief article to a close, by expressing an 
earnest hope, that the resources of the country will hence- 
forth be applied to a much greater amount than they have 
hitherto been, to the liquidation of its debts. It is a serious 
consideration, that the annual income of the nation should 
be mortgaged to the extent of thirty millions; and that after 
seven years peace, the relief accomplished should not equal, 
in capital actually redeemed, the interest of six months. 
Nay, we cannot perceive any evidence for consoling ourselves 
with the belief, that the public debt has been at all lessened 
since 1814: for when we compare the funded and unfunded 
debt of that year with the same as they stand for 1821, we 
find the balance is considerably against the latter. 








1814 Funded debt £733,360,466|1821 Funded debt £796,324,531 
Unfunded do. 59,265,329 Unfunded do. 34,728,691 
Total 792,626,795 Total 831,053,222 
792,626,795 











Difference against 1821 £38,426,427 


We are not of those who are sharp-sighted only to see 
What is amiss or unpromising in the state of public affairs. 
We regret, however, that administration have yielded so much 
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to popular clamour in the way of repealing taxes: because as 
the time of peace is the time to pay debt, taxation should 
continue in tull force till the arrears of war be nearly all 
discharged. ‘There is an “ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
which makes men baw! for present relief at the expence of 
future safety and independence. Whatever reductions, there- 
fore, may be made in our establishment, no reduction ought 
to be made in the amount of our taxes, as a surplus revenue is 
absolutely necessary to defray a portion of the public debt, 
and thereby to secure the strength and influence of the coun- 
trv at home and abroad. Nay, we would even recommend, 
that the peace-establishment were somewhat cut down, with 
the express view of forwarding the process of liquidation. 
A few millions steadily applied every year to the purchase of 
stock, will do more to alleviate the burden which presses 
upon the country, than all the financial projects for paying 
debt, which have been devised and successively abandoned 
from the days of Sir Robert Walpole down to our own. 





Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions. 1820. 
neous Papers. Nos. 9. 15. 18, 19. 21. 


Miscella- 


IN our last Number we presented our readers with an ab- 
stract of two Papers, by Mr. Brande and Mr. Davy, re- 
specting some chemical experiments which, however, ap- 
peared not to possess in themselves any great novelty or 
importance. We now resume our notice of the Transactions 
contained in this volume; and the Papers which we are now 
about to consider will better repay our trouble. 

‘Those which we have selected for review in the present 
article are on detached subjects; and some of them contain 
an account of discoveries and experiments, which appear to 


us to throw considerable light on different departments of 


enquiry, and also to lead to some practical advantages ; they 
heave at the same time the recommendation of not being of an 
abstruse nature. 


No. 9, is a Paper on the adoption of a new principle of 


construction in the frame work of merchant ships by Sir 
Robert Seppings, to whom this country is so highly indebted 
for his various important improvements in ship building. 


That part of naval architecture, which is here brought 
7 
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under consideration, is the mode of joining the several 
pieces of timber, which form the ribs, springing from the 
keel, and being the supports of the sides of the vessel, and 
by the form of which the mecessary curvature is given to the 
bottom and sides of the vessel. 

The author first exposes the faults and objections attaching 
to the old system, and then proposes a new method, and de- 
tails the advantage gained by it. ‘This invention, like many 
other useful inventions, is so simple, that we only feel sur- 
prised that it has never been adopted before. 

By the new method, the number of pieces required to form 
the length of one ri may be greater than by the old. Thus 
each piece may be less carved, and consequently less grain- 
cut; they are infinitely stronger from the method of joining 
the ends of these pieces; and the mode of connecting the 
lower timbers is better adapted, in the event of a ship's 
grounding, to give support and strength to the fabrie. The 
plan of connecting the ends of the timbers is simply to drive 
into each the opposite ends of a strong iron pin. 


“ We learn,” says the author, * from Mr. Wood, that the same 
method has been observed in joining together the separate pieces 
of the shafts of the stone columns in the ruins of the temple of 
Balbec. Little more of this great edifice (says he) remains, than 
nine lofty columns supporting their entablature. It is remarkable, 
that the shaft of these columns consists of three pieces most exactly 
joined together without cement, which is used in no part of the 
building, they being strengthened with iron pins received intoasocket. - 
How much this method contributed to the strength of the building 
is remarkably seen in the most entire temple, where a column has 
fallen against the wall of the cell with such violence, as to beat in 
the stone it fell against, and break part of the shaft, while-the 


joinings of the same shaft have not been in the least opened by the’ 
shock.” 


The advantages of this system have been tried in the ship 
Thunderer (now Talavera), and its superior strength was 
allowed by a report from the officers of the yard at Ply- 
mouth. ‘The frame of this vessel was by this means formed 
of smaller pieces of timber than would otherwise have been 
employed, and the adoption of the plan will thus prove of 
national advantage. 

The author proceeds with several details, in which we do 
hot mean to follow him, to shew the superior accommoda- 
tion thus gained in point of room; and the greater fa- 
cility of freeing the hold from water; from the manner in 
which the timbers are united at the bottom, the loss of the 
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planks attached to the keel, or even of the keel itself, will like- 
wise not be fatal as it was on the oldplan. He sums up the 
advantages obtained thus: 


“« The principle now recommended will cause a decrease in the 
consumption of materials, and the difficulty of saison. the ne- 
cessary curvature will be obviated. It also affords protection from 
worms externally, and vermin internally. Leaks may be more 
easily discovered and stopped than by the old method ; and in point 
of additional strength there can be no doubt.”’ 


‘The Paper is illustrated by plates, which are indeed ab- 
sulutely necessary for understanding the details, and there- 
fore we have not entered into them. 

The next Paper we shall at present notice is No. 5, on 
the errors in longitude as determined by chronometers at 
sea, by Mr. Fisher, weil known as astronomer in the former 
arctic expedition. He commences by observing, 


“ The determination of the longitude at sea by time.keepers is 
so exceedingly easy, from the simplicity of the observations and 
calculations employed, and from the general practicability of the 
method, as to render chronometers, in the present improved state 
of navigation, almost indispensable articles in the equipment of 
ships for foreign service; and I shall feel happy if the following 
observations may, in any way, contribute to the more accurate de- 
termination of the longitude by this method. The sudden altera- 
tion in the rates of chronometers, when taken on board ships, has 
been frequently observed by intelligent seamen, and is generally 
ascribed to the motion of the vessels. Before, however, | attempt 
to account for this alteration, I shall first prove that it actually 
takes place; and in order to do this, shall relate the circumstances 
connected with the chronometers on board the Dorothea and 
Trent, commanded by Capt. Buchan, which occurred during the 
late voyage to the North Pole.” 


Soon after the arrival of the ships on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, the chronometers on board the Dorothea were found 
tu be rapidly gaining on their former rates, as determined in 
London, previous to the ship's sailing. This appeared by 
a comparison of the longitude, as determined from the chro- 
nometers and from lunar observations. 

An opportunity soon afterwards occurred, of observing the 
effect prodaced upon the chronometers by removing them on 
shore. They were landed on an island, where a temporary 


. 


observatory was erected; and here it was found that the ac- 


| In some of the instruments 
the alteration was very sudden, and in all very considerable ; 


celeration immediately ceased. 
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and when taken on buard again, they quickly regained their 
accelerated rates. 

This acceleration is not peculiar to these high latitudes ; it 
was observed very soon after the chronometers were put on 
board in the river; and upon arriving at Shetland it was also 
very remarkable. Several other instances of the same thing are 
recorded, as having been observed by different navigators; but 
they seem to have been at a loss to discover the cause. 

That the acceleration does not arise from the motion of the 
vessels is evident; since it was observed in the instruments 
on board the Dorothea and Trent, when the ships were firmly 
beset with ice; also when the experiment of taking them on 
shore was performed, the ships were riding at anchor close 
to the shore without any perceptible motion. ‘The tempera- 
ture and pressure were constantly registered; but their 
changes had not the least correspondence with the change of 
rates. It appeared therefore to Mr. Fisher, that the accele- 
ration arose entirely from the magnetic action exerted by the 
iron in the ship on the imer rim of the balance, which is 
made of steel. 

Experiments were then tried by placing magnets of twelve 
inches in length, in different positions, at the distance of two 
inches from the balances of several excellent chronometers, 
and in the plane of the balances. The North and South poles 
were applied alternately at each quarter of the circum- 
ference, and the rates in each instance compared with an 
accurate clock regulated by observation. ‘The results are 
given in tables, and it appears that in almost all positions 
the chronometers gained considerably. The magnets were 
likewise placed in different positions out of the planes of the 
balances ; the results were similar, differing only in quantity. 
Upou placing the magnets very near to the rim of the ba- 
lances, the acceleration was extremely rapid. 


Mr. Fisher says in conclusion, P. 206, 


“ Upon the whole it appears, that chronometers will be gene- 
rally accelerated (particularly if their balances have not received 
polarity by the too near approach of any thing magnetical) on shi 
board. It appears probable, likewise, that the force of the ba- 
lance-springs is affected in the same way ; since it is well known, 
that chronometers having gold balance-springs, although more dif- 
ficult to adjust, yet keep better rates at sea than the others.’’ 


He then observes, that at sea, the rates determined on 
shore must not be trusted to. If the rates are determined 
on board, the chronometers must be kept in the same place 
and position with respect to the ship. 
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« If these precautions are not attended to, land will appear to 
be considerably to the westward of its true position. This is par- 
ticularly exemplified in the observations of the Hon. Capt. Phipps ; 
from which, nearly the whole line of coast on the West side of 
Kast Greenland has been placed nearly 1} degree too much to the 
westward, by reason of the acceleration of his chronometers. 
The same circumstances would have occurred with the chrono- 
meters in both of the ships, Dorotheaand Trent, in the late voyage, 
had not the longitude been otherwise determined, It is therefore 
highly requisite, that attention should be paid to a circumstance 
so much connected with the improvement of geography, as well as 
the safety of the seaman.” 


As an Appendix te this Paper, there is giveu a communi- 
cation from Mr. Coleman, teacher of navigation, containing 
a detailed account of a number of similar observations made 
by himself and others in varions ships. ‘The cause however 
does not appear to have been suspected. 

No. 18, is a paper by the Rev. BF. J. H. Wellaston, 
giving an accoant of some observations made with his ther- 
mometrical barometer for measuring elevations. ‘This 
beautiful and ingenious instrument was first described by its 
inventor inthe Philosophical Transactions for 1817, Part 2; 
and for the sake of such of our readers as may not be per- 
fectly familiar with it we will briefly describe the principles 
of its construction. Under a less pressure, or which is ob- 
viously the same thing, at a greater height in the atmosphere 
water boils at a lower temperature than 212°; observing 
therefore the boiling temperature on any eminence, its height 
may be calculated above that of some other place where the 
boiling temperature is also known. ‘This is to be eilected 
by having some rule to shew the correspondence of variation 
i the boiling point with the variation of the barometer ;— 
and for small heights these variations correspond equably or 
nearly so. Mr. W. found that a difference of one degree 
Mabrenheit, in the boiling point, was equivalent to a diffe- 
rence of 0605 inch of the barometer nearly ; and for small 
heights the same quantity continues for each successive 
degree of depression in the boiling point; the height may 
therefore be calculated by known rules as if deduced from 
observation of the barometer. 


‘The instrument here employed is nothing more than a 
thermometer constructed so as to be applicable to the very 
aceurate measurement of these particular heats; its peculi- 
arities are chiefly these: A very large bulb and a very small 
tube thus shewing the expansions to much greater delicacy. 
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A short length of wider tube close to the bulb to receive all 
the expansion between the common heats and boiling. 

At the top of the tub» a small receptacle in which a small 
quantity of mercury may be contained, but which will not run 
down the tube unless the mereury below be expanded so 
high as to join it, in which case the whole or any part of 
may be skillully detached and brought into the tube. The 
use of this is to increase or diminish the quantity of mercury, 
so that on boiling, it may stand at any required beight in the 
tube, which will be different according to the different cleva- 
tious to be measured. 

The scale of the instrument is arbitrarily graduated, and 
the value of the parts found by comparison with a common 
thermometer. In the first instrument which Mr. W. de- 
scribed in his paper in the Transactions, 1817, Part 2, 1° 
Fahrenheit was equal te 23} parts of his scale, In that 
described in the present paper, it was equal to 22. 

In the present paper the author describes a trial of the 
instrument as applied to the measurement of considerable 
heights, his previous observations having been confined to 
very small clevations. And in cases of this kind there are 
additional considerations to be attended to which are not 
necessary in the others. Of these we proceed to give ashort 
outline, 

In a considerable range. of pressures, the boiling points 
will not vary uniformly: but their rate of variation may be 
easily found, on this consideration ; that the barometrical 
pressure under which water will boil at a given temperature, 
is the same thing as the elastic force of vapor at that tempe- 
rature, and this is a quantity which may be readily determined ; 
several philosophers having given rales for that purpose ; 
the latest and probably the best is that proposed by Dr. 
Ure in the Philosophical Transactions for 1518, Pat 2 
and this is that which Mr. W. has assumed as the basis of 
his calculation, for supplying this necessary correction in 
measuring heights by his instrument. 

os Ure's law is this, that the elastic force of vi apor at 
212° of Fahrenbeit’s thermometer bemg thirty inches, for 
every successive 10 eo gene lower, the last clasticity must 
he divided by 1.23, 1.24, &c. increasing the last figure by 
unity, 

Forthe present purpose it was necessary to calculate for 
temperatures intermediate between e: ach 10th degree, and a 

table is given of the result from 214° to 202° to which are 
annexed the corresponding elevations deduced from the 
differences of the logarithms of the pressures by known rules. 
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Another operation was necessary for comparing the indi- 
cations of the particular instrument employed with those of 
the barometer. At a mean pressure, a difference of 1° 
Fahrenheit in the boiling point was found to correspond to 
a difference of 0°605 of the barometer; also one inch of the 
barometer to 372 parts of the scale of this instrument, and 
consequently 1° Fahrenheit to 225 parts. A table is given 
shewing the heights corresponding to the different points 
of boiling, as shewn by the scale of this instrument; and by 
a simple ne og they may be applied to other instruments 
of the same kind, of greater or less sensibility. 

Mr. W. then proceeds to detail his observations on the 
height of Snowdon, and observes, 


** As the instrument I was about to employ had a scale of only 
four inches, or eight hundred parts, and could therefore scarcely 
measure at its utmost limits 1900 feet, it was necessary on a height 
of 3550 feet to divide the whole measurement into two, or for 
greater security into three lengths, and it became therefore a fai 
trial of the practical use of the instrument in every respect.” 


The height of Gregory's New Inn at the foot of the moun- 
tain above Carnarvon was first ascertained to be 299.5 feet, 
and to the quay 11.25 feet more. 

A position was taken nearly half way up, where the in- 
strument stood on boiling at 792, and at the summit at 86; 
descending again to the half way point it boiled at 785° 
therefore the mean between this can the former, 788.5 was 
taken. 

The adjustment of the instrument (at Gregory's) having 
been accidentally deranged in ascending, it was necessary 
to take a new measurement in descending ; the mercury was 
therefore expanded out of the tube into the cup at the top, 
aad as much of it detached as caused it to stand at 146 on 
boiling : on taking it down to Gregory's after this adjustment 
it boiled at 695. From these the total difference of the 
boiling out at the summit, and at Gregory's was 1251.5 
parts; then aceording to the table before described, the 
elevation corresponding to this difference was readily found 
to be 2985.5 feet; to this a correction was to be applied for 
the expansion of the column of air between two stations at 
different temperatures. The rule for doing this was given 
by Gen. Roy, Philosophical Transactions 1777: to save 
trouble however a table formed from his rule is given in this 
paper. The correction to be applied in the present case 
made the height 3235.5 teet from Gregory's to the summit, 
and adding the height from thence to the quay at Carnarvon, 
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the whole height was 3546.25 feet trigonometrically ; Gen. 
Roy found it 3555.4, and barometrically 3548.9. 

A similar set of observations were/made on Moel Elio, 
another mountain near Snowdon. 

The author also describes some improvements in the con- 
struction of the instrument and the convenience of using it. 

No. 19, consists of a number of curious observations on 
sounds inaudible by certain ears, by Dr. Wollaston. His 
observations do not relate to that mere general dalness to 
impressions of all kinds of sound, which constitutes ordinary 
deafness, but to certain peculiarities which he has found with 
respect to partial insensibility, in different states of the ear, 
and in different individuals. He has found that an ear 
which would be considered as perfect with regard to the 
generality of sounds, may at the same time be completely. in- 
sensible to such as are at one or the other extremity of the 
scale of musical notes, the hearing or not hearing of which 
seems to depend wholly on the pitch or frequency of vibra- 
tion constituting the note and not upon the intensity or 
loudness of the noise. 

He found by experiment, that when the mouth and nose 
are shut, the tympanum may be so exhausted by a forcible 
attempt to take breath by expansion of the chest, that the 
pressure of the external air is strongly felt upon the mem- 
‘brana tympani, and that in this state of tension, his ear be- 
came insensible to grave tones, without losing in any degree 
the perception of sharper sounds. He found that his ear 
could thus be rendered insensible to all notes below F marked 
by the bass cliff. He perceived the sharp sound produced 
by tapping the table with the nail, but not the deep sound 
occasioned by beating it with his hand; and enumerates 
other cases of the same kind. A similar tension of the ear 
is produced in the first immersion of the diving bell, and the 
same effects observed. Having thus considered the effects 
produced by artificial tension, he proceeds to observe the 
insensibility to certain sounds in the natural and healthy 
state of the ear; the general account which he gives of these 
phenomena is as follows :— 


‘** In the natural healthy state of the human ear, there does not 
seem to be any strict limit to our power of discerning low sounds. 
In listening to those pulsatory vibrations of the air of which sound 
consists, if they become less and less frequent, we may doubt at 
what point tones suited to produce any musical effect terminate ; 
yet all persons but those whose organs are palpably defective, con- 
tinue sensible of vibratory motion, until it becomes a mere tremor, 
which may be felt, and even almost counted. 
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“ On the contrary, if we turn our attention to the. opposite ex. 
tremity of the scale of audible sounds, and with a series of pipes 
exceeding each other in sharpness, if we examine the effects of 
them successively upon the ears of any considerable number of 
persons, we shall find (even within the range of those tones which 
are produced for their musical effects) a very distinct and striking 
difference between the powers of different individuals, whose organs 
of hearing are in other respects perfect, and shall have reason to 
infer, that human hearing in general is more confined than has been 
supposed, with regard to its perception of very acute sounds, and 
has, probably, in every instance, some definite limit, at no great 
distance, beyond the sounds ordinarily heard.”” 


He then proceeds to enumerate several instances of per- 
sons insensible to acute sounds, chiefly those which constitute 
the cries of several sorts of animals, and are above the ordi- 
nary range of musical notes. ‘The lowest limit to acute 
hearing, which he has discovered, is in a person who was 
unable to hear the chirping of the sparrow, which is estimated 
at about four octaves above the middle E of the piano-forte. 
‘The next step is deafness to the chirping of the houst-cricket, 
which is several notes higher; this deafness is less rare than 
the last, though by no means common. Inability to hear the 
squeak of the bat is not very rare: this is probably an octave 
higher than the sparrow. The chirping often heard in hedges 
during a summer's evening, and which is ascribed to the 
Gryllus Campestris, is inandible to many persons; and there 
is a cry of some other species of Gryllus probably, which is 
still more generally inaudible, and was never heard by Dr. 
W. himself, when his friends noticed it: this and some other 
sounds may probably reach an octave higher than the bat. 

From the numerous instances in which the author has wit- 
nessed the limit to acuteness of hearing, and from the distinct 
succession of steps which he could enumerate, he is inclined 
to think, that at the limit of hearing, the interval of a single 
note between two sounds, may be sufficient to render the 


pose note inaudible, although the lower note is heard dis- 
tunctly. 


“ The range of human hearing comprized between the lowest 
notes of the organ, and the highest known cry of insects, includes 
more than nine octaves, the whole of which are distinctly percep- 
tible by most ears, although the vibrations of a note at the higher 
extreme are six or seven hundred fold more frequent than those 
which constitute the gravest audible sound. 

** Since there is nothing in the constitution of the atmosphere 
to prevent the existence of vibrations, incomparably more frequent 


than any of which we are conscious, we may unagine, that animals 
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like the Grylli, whose powers appear to commence nearly where 
ours terminate, may have the faculty of hearing still sharper 
sounds, which at present we do not know to exist: and that there 
may be other insects hearing nothing in common with us, but en- 
dued with a power of exciting, and a sense that perceives vibrations 
of the same nature, indeed, as those which constitute our ordinary 
sounds, but so remote, that the animals who perceive them may be 
said to possess another sense, agreeing with our own, solely in the 


medium by which it is excited, and possibly wholly unaffected by 
those slower vibrations of which we are sensible.” 


No. 21, is an enqyiry into a long agitated question in 
Natural Philosophy, by the mgenious inventor of the method 
of multiplying engraved plates. ‘ Having believed for many 
years,” says Mr. Perkins, “‘ that water was an elastic fluid, 
{ was induced to make some experiments to ascertain the 
fact.” His experiments were conducted on the following 
principle :—a strong water-tight cylinder, had a rod sliding 
into it at one end, so secured that no water could enter with 
it, and having a ring sliding on the rod, which on its being 
pushed in, and then recovering its former position, would 
mark the distance to which it had been forced in; this was 
contained in the tube of a cannon, fixed vertically in the 
earth; the mouth being upwards, and securely stopped, ex- 
cept at one aperture, to which was. fixed a aise forcing 
pump, by which water could be forced in; there was also 
another small aperture, having a valve kept close by a lever, 
with a weight attached, and by the weight necessary to keep 
it closed, the degree of pressure was estimated. 

Water being forced in till the valve indicated a pressure 
of 100 atmospheres, the inclosed instrament (which Mr. P. 
calls a piezometer) was taken out, and by the place of the 
ring, the rod had been forced in eight inches, 


“ shewing,’” says Mr. P. “ a compression of about one per 
cent. We have seen, by repeated experiments, that to be able to 
produce this degree of compression, three per cent. must be pumped 
into the gun. This fact proves, cither that the gun expands, or 
that the water enters the pores of the cast-iron; it is probable both 
these circumstances contribute to produce this effect,”’ 


The experiment was varied by sinking the piezometer to 
the depth of 500 fathoms in the sea, a pressure equal to 
about LOO atmospheres. When drawn up, the ring indicated 
the same pressure as before. 

A strong bottle, tightly corked and sealed, was Iet down 
150 fathoms, and no change was produced. 

When let down 220 fathoms, the pressure forced a small 
quantity of water into it through the sealed coverings. 
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On being drawa up trom 300 fathoms, only’ a part of the 
bottle remained attached to the cord; the cork was com 
pressed into half its length, and the coverings torn ; the 
water under that great pressure must have been forced in, 
and that in a very condensed state, so that on bringing it up 
into an ordinary pressure it expanded, burst the bottle, and 
4 compressed the cork. | 
a Another bottle, tried in a similar way, at 270 fathoms, 

. came up nearly full of water, which when poured out effer- 

vesced. 

He A strong bottle, with a cemented glass stopper, in a can- 
vass bag, was let down to 500 fathoms, and when drawn up, 
had been crushed to pieces. 

Another had the cork driven in, and was nearly filled. 

Mr. P., however, considered, that for an exact measure of 
the compression this piezometer was insufficient, owing to the 
; increased friction upon the red, caused by the collapsing of 
| the leather collar through which it moved, from the great 

pressure. He constructed, therefore, another, instrument, 

) which under the same circumstances indicated double the 

pressure: this new piezometer was a cylinder, having at the 

top an aperture, closed by a valve, opening inwards, through 

which water might enter; the cylinder was somewhat flat- 

; tened about the middle; it was filled with a quantity of water, 

whose weight was accurately known, then submitted to the 

action of a powerful hydraulic press, under a pressure of 326 

ulmospheres; and on being taken out and weighed, there 

was found an increase of water amounting to 34 per cent. ; 

the flattened part of the cylinder yielding to the expansion 

of the water when taken out of the press: the water had been 

e previously boiled, and was kept at the temperature of 48° 
during the experiment. 

Mr. P. concludes by promising some further experiments 
made by a machine which will produce a much greater pres- 
sure than the hydraulic press; and thus the ratio of the com- 
pressibility of water will be ascertained to much greater pre- 
cision than bas hitherto been done. 
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Art. VIL. Journal of a Tour in the Levani. By William 
Turner, Esq. In Three Volumes, with Plates. 8vo. 
: $l. 3s. Murray. 1821. 





THis journal has now been published some little time; and 
when we remember the ability which is displayed by the 
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writer, and the lively and permanent interest which attaches 
to the countries which he describes, we think that some. apo- 
logy is due to him, for not having taken an earlier notice of 
his hook. While we admit that, in the mean time, many 
publications have been praised by us, whose intrinsic merits 
are inferior to those of the volumes before us, in justice to 
ourselves, we must also state, that we doubt whether there 
have been many of such formidable dimensions. ‘Three large 
well-filled octavo volumes, containing upwards of 1500 pages, 
offer a prospect, to areviewer particularly, who reads merely 
in the way of his trade, which it rejuires some strength of 
resolution to encounter. After being once fairly embarked 
with our author, we cheerfully acknowledge, that we con- 
tinued to accompany him without any violent effort of reso- 
lution; because he is a man of considerable talents, and of a 
very agreeable temper, and writes with great ease and 
sprightliness ; but otherwise, there is sad lack of solid mat- 
ter in his journal, compared with its length, or rather a sad 
abundance of nothing at allin it. We open, for example, 
completely at random in the first volume that is under our 
hand, and we meet with the following diary. 


‘« (Thermometer 86, midnight 78.] Friday, July 14th. In the 
morning | paid a visit to Mr. Aziz, at whose house I found Mr. 
Sourour, and my friend Pandazi, who were just arrived from Da- 
mietta, and mean to stay here ten or twenty days. I dined at the 
convent, and wrote till supper, which I took, as usual, with Mr. 
Bogos. In the evening I received a letter from Mr. Vondiziano, to 
whom I had written from Jaffa, to know in what state of health 
was Cyprus, as I much wished to pay it another visit on my return. 
He replies, that this year there is very little fever, but adds, that 
July and August are the worst months for it, so that I fear to visit 
it. He adds, that the French Consul of Cyprus had been mad 
enough to mount the cocarde tricolore, which, however, he has 
been forced to take down again.’’—Vol. II. p. 385. 


Surely Mr. Turner must suppose that the publichave a most 
impertinent curiosity respecting him and his affairs, if he ima- 
gines that they will pay their money to be put in possession 
of such particulars as these. It is very well for travellers to 
publish their journals; and we admit, that in many respects, 
it is perhaps the most agreeable form in which books of tra- 
vels can be written; but such details as we have just now 
quoted, (and there is hardly a page in any part of the vo- 
lumes in which similar details are not recorded) belong not to 
the journal of a man’s travels, but to a diary of his life; and 
without imparting either profit or pleasure to the reader, 
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serve no other end except to make waste paper. Had the 
work before us, instead of being protracted to three volumes, 

heen contracted by one hall, and published in consequence, 

at one half of its present price, we think it very likely that it 
would bave obtained extensive popularity. As it is, we do 
not believe that its circulation has been considerable; and 
we cannot but hope, that alter a few more examples of this, 

which we are convinced, is a very common effect, both book- 

sellers and authors will at last learn, that if they mean go 
consult their own respective interests, they must also consult 
the patience and the potkets of the public. 

But, however, notwithstanding the vast variety of unde- 
sirable information which these volumes contain, there is 
still cnough of other particulars in them, to justify us in re- 
commending the work to our readers, as exhibiting a very 
lively, and certainly a faithful picture of the different coun- 
tries whisk it describes. ‘These countries possess, at the 
present moment, a peculiar interest from political cireum- 
stances; and with reference to these last, we know not any 
book which the reader could consult with more advantage. 
Mr. ‘Turner's motives in visiting the several places of which 
he has given anaccount, were, itis true, of a general nature ; 
and originated, probably, from the effects of a classical edu- 
cation, more than from any other single cause; but the ca- 
pacity in which he went abroad, as sec retary to our ambassa- 
dor at the Porte, appears to have made him more alive to 
the political relations of the people among whom he travelled, 
than he might otherwise have been; and “the consequence is, 
that without forgetting the principal attraction, which the 
towns and islands of the Levant must always possess in the 
mind of a scholar, he still keeps his eye, very steadily, upon 
the feelings of the people, the character of their governors, 
the state of their agriculture, commerce, religion, and other 
particulars of a similar nature, which just at the present mo- 
ment, may almost be said to supersede, in our imagination, 
even those classical recollections, which at any other time 
would form the predominating object of our curiosity, in tak- 
ing up a book of travels, such us the present. In the extracts 
which we propose to make from Mr. Turner’s Journal, we 
shall rather endeavour to impart a general idea of the cha- 
racter of its contents to the reader, than of those particul, ir 
parts of it that may seem to throw light upon the probable 
issue of the present contest; for after all, the information 
it contaims, as to this point, is by no means suflicient to term 
any foundation for opmion on this subject; and if our ex- 
iracts be desullory, they will, on that account, only convey 
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a more just notion of the work itself, which, from the very 
form of it, is necessarily without any systematic arrangement. 

Mr. Turner left England in 1812, in the suite of Mr. 
Lister, and did not retarn till 1817; so that tho present vo- 
lumes are the result of five years absence passed in the 
fonian Islands, in Greece, Constantinople, the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor; after 
having given this summary of the theatre of action, we shall 
at once proceed to notice, in the order in which they oceur- 
red to us, as we read the volumes, a few of the incidents or re- 
marks, which we noted down as most remarkable. And here 
the first person of whom we shall speak is Lord Byron, Bvery 
thing connected with his Lordship is considered as matter 
of public interest; and we were therefore a good deal mor- 
tified to find, that what we had always considered as the most 
praise-worthy action of his whole life, turns ont to be no- 
thing more than what we ourselves, in our younger days, 
could probably have performed. 


“1 took the opportunity of this visit to the Dardanelles, to try 
the ‘historical probability of Leander’s exploit. This had excited 
my curiosity more than ever, since the experiment of Lord Byron, 
who, when he expressed such confidenve of having proved its prac- 
ticability, seems to have forgotten, that Leander swam over both 
ways, with and against the tide, whereas he only performed the 
easiest part of the task, by swimming with it from Europe to Asia, 
For the tide does not here run strait down, parallel with the banks, 
but having been dashed violently into the Bay of Maito, is by the 
re-action thrown to the opposite shore lower down ; and thus in the 
narrowest part of the gulf, flows transversely from the European to 
the Asiatic coast, whence it is again thrown off with vehemence into 
the Archipelago. Whatever, therefore, is thrown into the stream, 
on this part of the European bank, must arrive at the Asiatic shore. 
Both the emulators of Leander quoted by Lord B. did only this *, 
I attempted to swim across from Asia to Europe, starting fora the 
northerly side of the castle: but the current was so completely in my 
teeth, that with the most unremitted and violent exertion, I did not, 
in twenty-five minutes, advance more than one hundred yards, and 
was then obliged to give it up from utter exhaustion, Having been 
accustomed to swimming from my childhood, I have no hesitation 
in asserting, that no man could have strength to swim a mile and a 
half, (the breadth + of the strait in the narrowest spot, a little nor- 
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_ * Dr. Clarke says, that the servant of the Imperial Consul, swam over both 
from Asia to Europe, and from Europe to Asia. As, however, his authorities 
were probably the Jews of the town, who, in relating it to we, only mentioned 
his having swam from Europe to Asia, it may be perinitted to doubt their state- 
ment. 


t If Herodotus be correct m assqning seven stadia, (something fess titun 
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therly of the castle) against such acurrent; and higher up or lower 


down, the strait widens so , that he would save little la- 
bour by changing his place of starting. 1 therefore treat the tale 
of Leander’s swimming across both ways, as one of thase fables, to 
which the Greeks were so ready to give the name of history. Quid- 
quid Gracia mendaz audet in historia.” Vol. I. p. 43. 


From Lord Byron, the transition is easy to the Grand 
Turk. The present Sultan, Mahmoud, seems to be so exactly 
constituted by nature, to form one of those heroes whom his 
Lordship is fond of recommending to the admiration of our 
countrywomen, that we cannot resist the opportunity which 
Mr. Turner has afforded us, of making an apres: to the feelings 
of our fair readers, in his favour; especially ata moment like 
the present, when his power seems to be in jeopardy. A man of 
more determined resolution in the pursuit of his ends, or moré 
reckless of the means by which he obtains them, would not 
easily he found. He assassinates those who stand in the way 
of his passions or his power, by wholesale, or/publicly impales 
them, with a remorselessness which, in poetry, would be 
sublime ; for he has the blackest hair, and the palest cheek, 
and the sternest frown, and the most majestic port, and is 
the greatest admirer of the ladies withal, of any Turk in his 
dominions. The traits of this man’s barbarity and fanaticism 
occur in almost every part of these volumes ; and his courage 
seems to be upon a par with his vices. We have a long ac- 
count of the ceremonial of introduction to his presence, to 


which our ambassador submitted; but we can only afford 
room for the following extract. 


“The Sultan was sitting at one end of it, on a throne formed like 
a four posted bed, and superbly decorated. The seat, of black vel- 
vet, was covered with strings of fine pearls, and from the top were 
suspended many ostrich eggs, gilt and scattered with diamonds. 


The dress of the Sultan was also magnificent. His turban was sur- 


mounted by a splendid diamond aigrette and feather ; his pelisse 
was of the finest silk, lined with the most valuable sable fur, and his 
girdle was one mass of diamonds. [| thought him the handsomest 
‘Turk I had seen : his features were regular, his eyes piercing, and 
his countenance bore the character of fierce determination, which 
has since marked his conduct; it's deadly paleness was strongly con- 
trasted with the deep blackness of his ample beard, produced pro- 
bably by artificial dye ; his age was then twenty-eight. The ambas- 





three quarters of a mile, if ten stadia be a mile, and something more, if 
eight.) as the breadth of the Strait iu the time of Xerxes, it must have widened 


considerably since, This may perhaps have been effected in time by the violence 
of the current. 
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sador, standing close before him, recited his speech in French, 
which the dragoman of the Porte translated, and the reply was 
spoken by the kaimakam, and rendered in French to the am - 
dor, by the same interpreter. All this time, the Sultan scarcely 
moved, and only turned his head twice, but his eyes were very busy. 
All his attendants, not excepting the kaimakam, stood immoveable, 
with their hands before them, and their eyes fixed on the ground.” 
Vol. I. p. 59. 


In fact, viewing this man as a Turk, that is, abstractedly 
from all considerations of morality, (of which the professors 
of Mahometanism appear to lose even the idea,) his cha- 
racter is well calculated to strike the imagination. In ex- 
isting circumstances, his better qualities will probably only 
hasten the crisis to which the Ottoman dominion in Europe 
seems to be rapidly advancing ; had he lived, however, a few 
years earlier, he would probably have saved the empire. 
Our author tells us, (and he had means of knowing) that 
Mahmoud is possessed of powerful abilities and a most active 
mind, and is remarkably obstinate in the pursuit of his objects. 
He has a strong feeling of his own personal superiority, and 
of the sanctity which belongs to his elevated station; while 
the success which has hitherto attended his administration, 
has impressed upon his imagination the sentiment of his pre- 
destined invincibility. His policy for the restoration of his 
authority in the provinces, has been resolnte and unvarying ; 
submitting to circumstances up to a certain point, but beyond 
that, firm and inflexible, and never retracting any steps 
which he has once taken, or compounding upon any terms 
with open rebellion; but the great object of his soul, and 
that upon which all his faculties are bent, is the destruction 
of the Janizaries; and the measures which he has pursued, 
would have been fatal to any other Sultan, and would, in- 
deed, long since have been fatal to himself, except that being 
the last adult of his family, his destruction would necessaril 
place upon the throne the Tartar race, whom the Ottomans 

hold in detestation. 

Our author estimates the number of the Janizaries at about 
150,000. Most of them have no other military employment, 
except merely to attend upon the sovereign on some state 
occasions, The are composed of the tradesmen, boatmen, 
and mechanics of the capital ; and their power consists merely 
in their union, and the enthusiastic Salonen with which they 
regard the slightest invasion of their privileges. In spite, 
however of numerous insurrections, and repeated attempts 
to set fire to Constantinople (the usual mode to which the 
Janizaries resort, in order to terrify the divan,) Mahmoud 
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has persisted for years in his determination to suppress them. 
He first tried fair means, endeavouring to win over the 
chiets ; but this failing, his present plan is that of seizing a 
certain number of them nightly, hurrying them off in boats. 
to the castles on the Bosphorus, where they are secretly 
strangled. At the same time, private orders have been sent 
to the different pachalics, instructing the Pachas to re- 
sort to similar means for clearing the empire of these tur- 
bulent troops ; and the number that has been destroyed in 
this last way islarge. But to suppose that the institation can 
be put down by such means is plainly absurd. It only 
evinces the hatred of the Sultan against these Prietorian 
bands, and the courage with which he is prepared to resort 
to any extremities rather than submit to their dominion. 

No city in the world has been more frequently or laboriously 
described than Constantinople, and the topographical ac- 
counts which we have of its buildings and site, in various 
uuthors, are, we believe, extremely exact. ‘The description, 
however, which Mr. ‘Turner has given us of the impression 
which a first view of this capital makes upon the imagination 
vf a European is extremely lively. 


«* Amid the novelties that strike the European on his arrival, no- 
thing surprises him more than the silence that pervades so large a 
capital. He hears no noise of carts or carriages rattling through 
the streets, for there are no wheeled vehicles in the city, except 
avery few painted carts—called arabahs—drawn by buffaloes, in 
which women occasionally take the air in the suburbs, and which 
#0 only afoot’s pace. ‘The only sounds he hears by day, are the 
eries of bread, fruits, sweetmeats, or sherbet, carried in a large 
wooden tray on the head of an itinerant vender, and at intervals the 
barking of dogs disturbed by the foot of the passenger. 

“ Attracted by the beauty of the prospect, and the advantages 
promised by the situation of the city, he is bitterly disappointed 
on walking through it, to find himselfin streets roughly paved, if 
paved at all, encumbered with filth, and crowded with lazy ugl 
curs, of a reddish brown colour, with muzzles like that of a fox, 
short ears and famished looks, who lie in the middle of them, and 
only rise when roused by blows*. He is amused by the endless 








* These dogs are such mtolerable nuisances, that even the Turks are some- 
times roused from their apathy to adopt measures for diminishing their numbers. 
~In the rergn of Achmet I, (in 1615) the physicians having recommenied their 
removal, lest they should communicate vet more widely the infection of the 
plague, at that lime raging in the city, the Sultan consulted the Mafti on the 
lawfulness of killing ‘hem; but on his replying, that each dog had a soul, and 
therefore it was not lawful to take their lives, these admirable casuists collected 


them, and transported thein to a desert island near Scutari, «bere they were 
starved to death, — Mranot's History of the Ottoman Empire. 
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variety of turbans worn by the Turks he meets, (whose different si- 
tuations are marked by the form and colour of their head-dress), 
and by the shapeless figures of the women, who are all covered with 
a large wrapper of crimson, blue, or green, cloth, and with folds of 
linen on their heads, which so completely hide the whole of their 
face, except the eyes and nose, that a ‘Turk may pass his wife with- 
out recognising her. 

«“ The contrast between Constantinople and an European city, is 
still more strongly marked at night. By ten o’clock every human 
voice is hushed, and not a creature is seen in the streets, except a 
few patroles and the innumerable dogs, which being regarded as 
unclean animals by the Turks, have no other shelter than they can 
find under gateways and benches in the streets, whence at intervals 
they send forth such repeated howlings, that it requires practice to 
be able to sleep in spite of their noise.—This silence is occasionally 
and frequently disturbed by a fire, which is announced by the pa- 
trole striking on the pavement with their iron.shod staves, and 
calling loudly Yangenvar; “ There is a fire,’”? on which the fire- 
men (mostly Janizaries) assemble, and all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the conflagration are immediately on the alert. 
If it be not quickly subdued, all the ministers of state are obliged 
to attend, and if it threaten extensive ravages, the Sultan himself 
must appear, to encourage the efforts of the firemen.—The Turkish 
woinen who are assembled in crowds, choose this oportunity to re- 
proach him for the faults of his government, and frequently even 
launch out into violent personal abuse ofhim,” Vol. I. p. 81. 


We have before mentioned that it is the custom of the 
Janizaries, whenever their demands are resisted, to obtain 
satisfaction by firing the city. In another part of the volume, 
our author describes the several fires which have taken place 
within the last ten years in that capital. The number and 
extent of them, will convey some idea to the reader, of the 
comforts of a life spent at Constantinople. In September, 
1812, a fire broke out which destroyed 3000 houses. On 
the 6th of October, another fire took place in a different 
quarter of the city, destroying 1000 houses. In 1810, 
30,000 houses were burnt down in Pera. On the 15th of 
August, 1816, 3000 houses were destroyed; to say nothing 
of come half dozen other occasions, which we forbear to 
mention, as the damage was comparatively slight, though ia 
London it would have been thought far otherwise. 

Soon after our author’s arrival in Constantinople, the 
plague made its appearance ; and the account which he gives 
us of its ravages, is indeed appalling. Its existence was 
fully ascertained in the latter end of July, and before the 
end of the year, it ha@ carried off im Constantinople, and 
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the neighbouring villages alone, no less than 820,955 persons 
of whom 220 000 were ‘Turks, and only twenty-live were. 
Franks; the rest were Greeks and Armenians. It was dread. 
ful, our author tells us, to visit the city alter its ravages had 
ceased. Whole streets were depopulated, and the smell of 
the tombs, and the sight of the rats creeping in and out, 
powe ‘rfully affected the i imagination, as well as the senses. 

‘That part of our author's travels which gave him, we have 
no doubt, most pieasure, is, we think, not the most entertain- 
ing to the reader. Athens and Thebes, and Argos and 
Piatwa, are places which we would most gladly visit; but 
they are no longer interesting in description. Besides, it is 
difficult to conve vin wri iting, an idea of things and places ; 
we have no doubt that the Panorama of Athens did more to 
impart to the untravelled spectator, a true notion of that re- 
nowned city and the scenery around it, than all the accounts 
of all the travellers whe have ever published. As to Ali 
Pacha, whom our author visited, and by whom he was 
treated with much civility, he has been so,long a standing 
dish with travellers in Greece, and besides, we have so lately 
had occasion to notice Mr. Hughes’s account of him, that 
our readers will probably praise our forbearance in not again 
reve rting to that extraordinary personage ; but we must do 
him the justice to extract the flattering report which Mr. 
‘Turner makes of the superior prosperity of the country under 
his rule, when compared with the general aspect of the 
country, in other parts of the ‘Turkish dominions. 


*‘T certainly have never yet seen a country that afforded such 
profusion and such variety of beautiful prospects ; and its appear- 
ance of cultivation was a delightful relief to an eye that had so long 
been disgusted by the barbarous sterility of the land near Constan- 
tinople. “Of its supe rior civilizi ition, pleasing proofs were constantly 
afforded by the m: irked cheerlulness of the inhabitants, by the num- 
ber ofneat stone villages, whose beauty was improved by the contrast 
that the verdure round them afforded, witlrthe rocky heights of the 
tremendous mountains, at whose basethey stood,—by the rich fer- 
tility of the fields,—by the superior appearance of the houses, each 
of which, without a single exception, had a fire- place *, (an improve- 
ment unknown among the Turks of Censtantinople, whose houses 
are of wood), and, above all, by the superior education of its inha- 
bitants, nearly all of whom can read and write the Romaic, the 
priests daily teaching the beys of the towns or villages inthe 
clure hes.’ Vol. R p- 164. 

‘** The people of Albania eminently deserve the character given 





“ The houses in the Mores too have nearly all fire-places. 
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by Thucydides to the inhabitants of the north of Greece, of 
being ungovernable, for each family built their houses on separate 
heights of the mountains, from whose positions they were constantly 
fighting in pursuance of their hereditary feuds. The roads were 
formerly most dangerous from the number and audacity of the rob- 
bers, who first murdered the traveller, and afterwards plundered * ; 
but the severity of the present Pasha has rendered them tolerably 
safe. Great praise is due to him for the watchfulness with which he 
protects the property of the labourer, in consequence of which, the 
land is generally in a high state of cultivation (which, near Arta 
particularly, could not be surpassed in England), and, at the time 
of my visit, he had in his granary the produce in corn of ten years. 
It must, however, be confessed, that the industry of the people is 
immoderately taxed.’’ Vol. I. p. 167. 


If such be the natural resources of the country, that it 
flourishes, or did flourish, even under the rule of Ali Pacha, 
what might be expected from Greece under still more fa- 
vourable circumstances? For ourselves, we know what po- 
liticians may think of seeing the Turkish dominions in 
Europe under Russian influence, but if they can only be 
liberated from the oppression of their present tyrants, we 
shall most heartily rejoice. If the Emperor Alexander 
would agree to acknowledge the independence of Poland, 
upon condition of receiving in return Constantinople and 
Greece, we think that all parties would be benefited by the 
compromise. Indeed nothing is more curiously signilicant 
of the character of the times, than the apathy which appears 
to prevailinthe public mind respecting the issue of the contest 
now commencing between the Greeks and Ottomans, the 
Christians and Mahommedans of Europe. Because the poor 
Greeks are not fighting for the liberty of the press and a 
representative form of government, but only for their reli- 
gion, and lives, and property, and for all that every nation 
in Europe except themselves possess, their cause excites no 
sympathy in the breasts of modern philanthropists. If any 
thing could demonstrate the cant and quackery which is at 
the bottom of all that chatter about liberty, of which we 
have latterly heard so much, it is the different feeling which 
Was excited by the Neapolitan insurrection as compared 
with that of the Greeks at present. We do not blame people 
lor having taken an interest in the short-lived revolution at 
Naples, but why were our ministers to risk a war to assist 








* Iu this also their ancient and modern character agree Thuacydules dwells 
repeatedly on the piratical éhafacter of the inhabitants of Epirus, saying, that 
in his time they always wore arms (as they do now) and were the most warlike 
people of G:eece. 
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the cause of Italian independence, and of Italian indepen- 
dance only? Is the Emperor of Austria a greater tyrant 
than the Emperor of Turkey? or are the people of Italy 
more oppressed than those of Greece? ‘To be sure, the pre- 
sent Sultan is not a legitimate monarch, for he was placed 
upon the throne by the acclamations of the soldiery, and 
succeeded to a post that had just been vacated by the massa- 
cre of his brother ;—-but we pretend not to understand the 
grounds upon which our lovers of ‘ civil and religious li- 
berty all over the world,” profess to reason; and we do not 
believe that we should be much wiser if we did: so, after 
this long parenthesis, we shall once more return to the vo- 
lumes before us. 

From Greece, our author returned to Constantinople, from 
whence he made an excursion to Egypt and Palestine. We 
pass over the particulars of his journal during the time of his 
residence in Egypt, not because they are in themselves uninte- 
resting ; (for, on the contrary, many parts of his Egyptian jour- 
nal possess great interest, especially the account of his visit 
to the conveut on Mount Sinai ;) but Egypt and the Pyramids 
have now become almost as familiar to our ears as ‘ house- 
hold’ objects, and may be omitted, we think, with advantage, 
in favour of the description which Mr. Turner has given us 
of his enterprizing visit to the river Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. 

A few years ago, the pilgrimage to the Jordan was so 
general both among Roman Catholics, Armenians, and 
Greeks, that at the stated season of the year, when the pil- 
grims arrived at Jerusalem, scarcely any were left in the holy 
city, except the Turkish women and children. But now this 
pilgrimage is made only by the Greeks; and to them our 
author attached himself. The pilgrims were from all parts 
of the Levant, and were all distinguished by the respective 
dresses of the countries to which they belonged ; and a very 
lively account of the whole cortége is given us by our author. 
We pass over the incidents of the journey, till they arrived 
within sight of the sacred river. The stream, our author 
found to be extremely rapid, and about fifty feet wide, though 
very shallow and muddy, and the waters exceedingly ill-tast- 
ed, and appears, as might be expected, to exhibit nothing re- 
markable in its appearance. When they arrived upon its 
banks, it was not: yet daylight, but the pilgrims rushed in 
promiscuously, the women in their shifts, and the men in 
their drawers, every one shouting and crossing themselves, 
and each carrying away a vessel of the water. After re- 
maining three or four hours near the Jordan, the pilgrims 
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left it, at about a quarter before seven in the morning, to 
return to the encampment which seer had quitted. Our 
author, however, accompanied by a Corfiote and eight Turkish 
soldiers, as a protection, set out to visit the Dead Sea. The 
scene which this last exhibits is much more striking than that 
of the Jordan. 


‘¢ At ten minutes before eight, we alighted at the northern coast 
of the Dead Sea. Nota tree had we seen on the plain, but all was 
barrenness and solitude ; the only building to be seen was a Greek 
convent, founded, the Greeks told me, by Helena, but now de. 
serted, and falling to ruins. 

‘“« The western and eastern coasts were light-coloured mountains, 
entirely barren: the southern extremity I could not see with my 
spying-glass. The water tasted as bad as any medicine I ever 
took, was very salt and bitter, and biting the tongue like pepper. 
The thermometer in the sea stood at 78, though the sun was not 
by any means hot. On the shore were lying great quantities of 
salt, with which indeed the whole plain was scattered. It is said 
that the sea contains no fish, and that those which are forced down 
by the current from the Jordan, (where they abound,) die imme- 
diately. ‘The latter part of the proposition I think very probable, 
but the former is very doubtful. Never did I see such an universal 
desolation as surrounded me here: not a house, not a tree, not a 
sign of a human being, was to be seen. I did not even see an in- 
sect. Ourselves and our horses were literally the only live crea- 
tures within the scope of the eye.’’-—Vol. II. p. 227. 


At Jerusalem, our author witnessed one of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes in the history of those pious frauds which 
have at various periods been imposed upon mankind—the 
holy fire, as it is called, which the Armenian and Greek 
bishops strike within the supposed tomb of our Saviour; and 
which the ignorant and credulous crowd of worshippers are 
taught to believe, descends annually from heaven at a stated 
time of the year, when pilgrims from all parts assemble to 
witness the miracle. The scene, of which we are about to 
make an extract, has been described by Maundrell ; but his 
account is much more tedious, and very inferior in point of 
effect to that which Mr. Turner has presented us. This 
anniversary is held within the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The collective building is a large, though the Sasa 
part of it in which this disgraceful cheat is played off, contains 
not more than about 7000 people, who pay for their admis- 
sion, and are accommodated according to what they can 
afford. Our author was placed in the gallery of the Roman 
Catholic monks—for all sects of the non-reformed church, 
Armenian, Greek, and Roman, have their places respectively 
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assigned them. We can only afford room for a few fragments 
of the many curious particulars which Mr. Turner has related, 
but they will be sufficient to convey to the reader some gene- 
ral idea of the exhibition. 


“ The Greek and Armenian galleries overlooking the dome were 
filled with female pilgrims of those nations, enthusiastically looking 
towards the Sepulchre, and crossing themselves. Below me, the 
whole charch, and particularly the circular apartment containing 
the dome, was absolutely crammed with pilgrims, men and women, 
hallooing, shouting, singing, and violently struggling to be near 
the Sepulchre, while the Turkish soldters were driving them 
back with their whips, One man I saw in the contention, had his 
right ear literally torn off. The place immediately near the win- 
dows, whence the fire is given, was occupied by the richest  pil- 
grims, who, for this precedence, pay to the Greeks and Turks 200 
and $00 sequins, One old woman sitting on the door of the Greek 
ehurch, had kept that place (a Roman Catholic monk who was 
shut in told me) since yesterday morning at ten, without moving, 
and had paid two dollars to get it. A ring was kept as well as the 
tumult would allow, by the crowd round the Sepulchre, round 
which, pilgrims (sometimes a single one, sometimes four, some- 
times six, together in a circle) were carried on other’s shoulders, 
singing religious songs* in Arabic and Greek; while at other 
times, a party of ten or twelve ran rioting round it, knocking down 
every one that stood in their way, and shouting as loud as they 
were able. ‘The Greek and Armenian bishops were shut up in the 
Sepulchre at ten o'clock with a single Turk, who is well paid to 
declare that he sees the fire descend miraculously, or at least to 
keep silence.’”’—Vol. II. p. 197. 

“* All wore, except, of course, the women who had long veils, 
the common cap of the Greek priests. They walked, singing 
loudly, three times round the tomb, preceded by six banners, re- 
presenting the nativity, passion, and crucifixion of our Saviour. As 
the time approached for the coming of the fire, the crowd became 
more tumultuous, and rolled in a wave towards the window, 
whence no etforts of the Turks, and of the happy ones who had 
secured a place there, exerted in curses, blows, kicks, &c. could 
drive them. At length, at twenty minutes past two, the fire was 
given trom the window, and was received with a tremendous and 


universal shout through the whole church. On its first appear- 


ance, the torch was seized by a bey near the window, who rubbed 


a 


* Whale thus carried reuvd, the Greeks ridic uled, by the movement of their 

| holy water by the Roman Catholic priests, and their 
the fre annually on the altars, which these delnded 
people belere to desceml ou thew altacs from heaven; and placed their hands 
brent nanc Armeman Vatriarch, who stands behind the 


fireekK Orshep ian the tomb, when the latter pretends to receive the fire from 
Heaven. 
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light their candles.”—Vol. IL. p. 199. 
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it against his face, head, and neck, with such vehemence ns to 
extinguish it; for which he was well beaten by those newt him. 
Kight different times was the fire given from the window, and as 
every pilgrim carried candles in his hand (in bunches, some of 
four, some of six, some of cight, some of twelve, and some a 
single one, according to their purse), in ten minutes the whole 
church was in a flame, and in five more, nearly every cande was 
extinguished. But what enthusiasm! the men rubbed them against 
their heads and faces, their caps and handkerchiefs; and the wo. 
men uncovered their breasts, directing the flame along their 
heads, necks, and faces, and all crossing themselves during this 
operation, with the utmost devotion and velocity, The candles, 
when a little of them is burnt, are carried home, and ever atter- 
wards preserved as sacted. Messengers with lanterns, stand ready 
at the door, who immediately carry the fire to the Greek convents 
of Bethlehem, of the Cross (at Sullah), and of Saint Saba, near 
the Dead Sea, Immediately after giving out the fire, the Greek 
bishop, coming out of the Sepulchre, was carried by the crowd to 
the Greek church, immeciately opposite to the door, holding in 
each hand torches of the fire, from which the pilgrims scramble to 


e 


Our extracts hitherto have been all of a grave character 
but that is by no means the character of the work. Mr. 
Turner tells a story, as it is called, remarkably well, and 
seems to have a genuine relish for what is odd as well as for 
what is new, in the character of the people whom he mixes 
with. We select at random, two or three anecdotes which 
made us laugh, while they stiegested, one of them at es 
more serious reflection. And with them we shall conclace 


“ T was much amused this evening at suppers by the opinion my 
host Papathopolo involuntarily betrayed of English porter, of which 
I had a bottle with me. He drank off the glass 1 yave him, as I 
thought, with gratification, and in returning me the glass, asked 
me quite seriously, * Vhat complaint it was good for?’ taking 
for medicine.” Vol. I. p. 160. 

‘* A few years ago an English sailor at Smyrna went into an 
open mosque at the time of prayer: seeing the Turks kneeling 
and bowing, he flung down his hat and knelt down too. sain 
prayers they seized on him, and took him before the Cady as a 
convert to Mahometanism. As he could not be made to leds T- 
stand their questions, the dragoman of the English consul was sent 
for, through whom he was asked if it were his wish to become a 
Turk. ‘ No!’ he said, ‘he would see them first.’——* Why 
then did you go into the mosque ??—* Why, I saw a church-door 
open, and I thought any body might go into a church. I have not 
been in one for three years before, and me if | ever go 
into one again, if I can't do so without turning Turk.’ It was not 
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without great difficulty that the Turks were dissuaded from putting 
a turban on him by force.—Vol. III. p. $73. 

Architchop of Cos, I witnened ©. dlagusting root of the sordi 

A ca a mee : a ; 

brutality of the Greek clergy; a Greek woman, YORE BENE whe 
was in her last agonies, sent to the archbishop, begging him to send 
a priest to confess her: he refused to-do it unless she previously 
sent him 500 piastres, a sum utterly out of her power to raise ; she 
sent for the Greek Codgia Bashi (the magistrate, by whom all 
questions between Greeks are settled, if possible, without refer- 
ence to the Turkish tribunals), and deputed him to speak to the 
archbishop ; I was present when he came to make the bargain; he 
soon convinced the archbishop that such a sum as 500 piastres was 
out of all question, and the demand was accordingly dropped to 
100; the Codgia Bashi said the poor woman had not above fifty ; 
* Then let her sell her furniture and ornaments,’ said this pious 
dignitary of the church. ‘ But there is no time,’ replied the other, 
* She is dying.’ Never shall I forget the tone of cold barbarity 
with which the archbishop replied, ‘ —E xara a: aribam—xzaralcdsor 
tis.'—* Well, let her die; a good voyage toher. At length the 
Codgia Bashi retired, refusing to give more than fifty, but on his 
return to the woman, her fear of dying unconfessed overcame 
every other consideration, and she sent her ornaments, and the 
little money she wore about her neck, and the archbishop, after 
having leisurely considered and wighed them, and assured himself 
of their being worth the sum he had demanded, sent a priest to 
confess her. These scenes are so common, that a relation of the 
woman, who accompanied the Codgia Bashi, and had preceded 
him in bringing the first unsuccessful request, expressed no sort of 
indignation, but bargained as if he had been buying corn. The 
woman was of bad character, having had three husbands, all 
Turks, of whom, she had abandoned one, and the other two had 
abandoned her. Yet this archbishop, though a great gourmand, 
and fat with gluttony and idleness, would never, on any account, 
violate his fasts, ok regularly read a part of his church service 
every morning,’’—Vol. IIT. P. 569. 
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Art. VIII. The Church and the Clergy, exhibiting ‘the 
Obligations of Society, Literature, and the Arts to the 
Ecclesiastical Orders, and the Advantages of an Estab- 
lished Priesthood. By George Edmund Shuttleworth. 
8vo. 318 pp. 8s. Rivingtons. 1820. 


Ir was, says the author of the entertaining and useful work 
before us, amidst the ruins of the Capitol, that Gibbon first 
conceived the idea of writing a history of the ‘‘ Decline and 
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Fall of the Roman Empire.” In the depths of the 2! 
lands, between Anoch and ‘Glensheals, we are still using 
words of our author, Johnson experienced a similar excite» 
ment. “ I sat down,” says the author of the Rambler, “ on 
a bank such as a writer of romance might have delighted to 
feign. I had no trees to whisper over my head, but a clear 
rivulet streamed at my feet. é day was calm, the air soft, 
and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before me 
on either side, were high hills, which by hindering the mind 
from ranging, forced the mind to find entertainment for 
itself. Whether I spent the hour well, © know not; for 
here I first conceived the thought of this narrative.” » Mr, 
Shuttleworth tells us, and we have no doubt, tells us truly, 
that nothing can be farther from his thoughts, than any idea 
of placing himself or his work in competition with the cele- 
brated names to which we have just now been alluding; bat 
in order that the reader may at once enter into the nature 
and spirit of his book, we are informed that it was in the 
majestic aisles and romantic cloisters of our cathedrals, amidst 
the shrines of the sainted, and the tombs of the renowned, 
that he first projected the work which he now presents to the 

ublic. : e 
‘ To say that the Clergy of the Establishment are under 
obligations to Mr. Shuttleworth for the service which he has 
performed, would be paying him a barren compliment; but, 
we can say with truth, that in the prosecution of his task, he 
has produced an extremely agreeable book ; and collected 
together, with great judgment and uncommon taste, an almost 
innumerable variety of particulars, all bearing upon one point, 
which the reader may indeed find elsewhere, for the most 

art, but for which, however, he would be obliged to extend 

is researches through no small number of volumes. 

After some preliminary pages on the subject of the unjust 
and senseless clamour which interested individuals have so 
studiously endeavoured to raise against the influence of the 
Clergy and the burthen of tithes, Mr. Shuttleworth proceeds 
to make a sort of ecclesiastical tour through Rngland. The 
first objects which engage his attention, are the ruins of 
monastic edifices which lie scattered up and down the coun- 
try. From them he proceeds to our cathedrals; and having 
related various interesting particulars respecting the history 
of their respective foundations, their external appearance, 
antiquities, and so forth, he next proceeds to our Universities. 
The different colleges are examined by him, one by one; and 
then, by an easy transition, he passes to the several names, 
as connected with his subject, which these venerable seats of 
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learning—which owe by far the largest portion of their reve- 
nues to the munificence of the —have produced in 
various ages of the Church, to ornament and defend her. 

As the work before us forms a very moderate sized octavo, 
of course it was not possible, while treating of a subject so 
extensive, te do more than merely point at the several objects 
which deserve attention, by relating some characteristic trait 
of each. It is the liveliness and tastefulness of the manner 
in which this is done, that principally recommends the book, 
rather than the novelty of the materials of which it is com- 

. The edifices which are described, like the individuals 
who are mentioned, are all of them names that hold too large 
a place in the history of the country, to admit of the supposi- 
tion that any thing that was before unknown concerning them, 
should now be discovered ; hut this very fact is my a proof 
of our author’s proposition: that whether a traveller casts 
his eyes upon the ornamental or the useful, in our public in- 
stitutions, more especially as connected with learning and 
religion, still it is to the Church that the country is indebted 
for whatever is proverbially splendid and magmificent. Our 
eathedruals, our colleges, eyen our churches, have all of them 
been principally built and endowed out of the revenues and 
by the generosity of the Clergy. This is what Mr. Shuttle- 
worth has undertaken to prove; and in proving it, he has 
preduced a book which we can safely recommend to the 
general reader, for qualities which are quite independent of 
the interest they may take in the particular truth which it 
successfully establishes. ‘ 

As a specimen of the kind of facts, selected by Mr. Shut- 
tleworth, and of the compressed manner in which they are 
related, we shall present our readers with an extract from his 
account of what the Church once was, in Roman Catholic 
times ; not that we consider the passage as peculiarly illustra- 
tive of the usual character which belongs to the information 
contained in the book ; but because in itself, and taken sepa- 
rately, it affurds a view of a subject ; whereas it is only as 
parts of a whole, that detached passages in other parts of the 
work would be likely to interest the reader. : 


*“ From the description of Leland, Bury St. Edmunds could 
scarcely have been eclipsed by the city of Babylon; it partook as 
much of the character of a fortress, as of a religious-edifice. It 
was encompassed by lofty walls, flanked with towers, and slhiut in 
by brazen gates, and ponderous portcullis’. 

** The abbot was mitred, and a peer of parliament. One hun- 
dred and eleven servants, in addition to various subordinate of- 
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ficers, waited upon the brotherhood. The abbot had exclusive 
jurisdiction in the town; and for a mile round, he had the autho- 
rity of chief magistrate, and the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. He was free from all ecclesiastical supremacy, except of 
the pape, and was exempt from excommunication, and interdicts, 
unless expressly specified in the papal bulls. Fountains, vineries, 
bowling-greens, dove.cotes, and fish.ponds, were amongst the de- 
corations of St. Edmunds Bury; there were stables for a large 
stud, accommodations for carriages, hawks, and hounds, The ab- 
bot possessed a magnificent mansion in the metropolis; four gran- 
ges, or summer houses, with extensive manors and fisheries. 
Kings, popes, and prelates, vied with each other in endowing this 
monastery ; and so prodigious were its estates, royalties, immuni- 
ties, exemptions, franchises, and liberties, that it was esteemed one 
of the brightest stars of the ecclesiastical orders, not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout Christendom. , | 

“It was protected and enriched by thirty-three distinct ball 
and charters, each confirming some novel or precious privilege. It 

ed the right of coinage; its benefactors were without num- 
er; the gifts and oblations, which decorated its shrines, of incal- 
culable value. Its estates have been estimated worth, in s Ps: 
sent money, a rental of 400,000/. per annum. ‘The spoils of the 
abbey at the dissolution, amou to 5000 marks of gold and 
silver, besides vestments and jewels; and the plate, bells, lead, 
timber, and other materials, produced 5000 marks to the king. 

“ The vestiges of Malmsbury Abbey, are treated by antiqua- 
rians, as 80 many exquisite specimens of ancient architecture; the 
buildings are stated to have covered forty-five acres of land, and 
the revenues computed upon the same scale as Bury St. Edmunds, 
must have amounted to nearly 200,000/. per annum. 

‘“* The estates formerly attached to Glastonbury, now produce 
300,000/. per annum, and. the donations of pilgrims, the munifi- 
cence of princes, and the offerings of devotees were immense. 
‘Lhe silver plating of the chapel, weighed more than 2640lbs.. On 
the altar there were 260lb. weight of solid gold; and the Church 
plate was incredibly magnificent. ‘The privileges of both the last 


— abbeys were similar to those of Bury St. Edmunds.”— 
. 25. 


We now take our leave of Mr. Shuttleworth ; our notice of 
his book*has been short, shorter perhaps than its merits de- 
serve. But we have said enough, we trust, to prove that 
our respect for its author is not to be measured by the length 
to which our notice of it has extended, 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 


‘A Speech, delivered in the House of Lotds, on Thursday, Jane 14, 1821, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, in Answer to a Petition presented to the 
House of Lords respecting his Examination Questions. 1s, 6d. : 

Iterum, iterum, interumque! or one Atlempt more to ascertain the eT 
Notion ay oy the Person and Office of . By a Graduate of the Univer- 

ity of O a 

Sermons on the Power, Origin, and Succession of the Christian Hierar- 
chy; and especially of that of the Church of Eugland. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Scawion, and Curate of Stonegrave. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Education of the Christian Minister; a Sermbn, preached in the Parish 
Church of Skipton in Craven, June 4, 1821, at the Visitation of the Rev. Robert 
Markham, M.A. Archdeacon of the Archdeaconry of York. By Mordaunt Bar- 
nard, B.A. Perpetual Curate of Barnoldswick, in the County of York, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain of the Right Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke. Published.at the 
Request of the Reverend the Clergy of the Deanery of Craven, @s, 6d. 

_ Sermons, by the late Rev. John Deere Thomas, D.D, Rector of Kirby Mis- 
_ in the County of York, formerly of Jesus College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1Bs. . 


Lectures en the Gospel according to St. John. Part the First. Delivered at 
the Parish Church, and at St. Margaret's Chapel, in the Parish of Walcot, Bath, 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, in the Year 1821. With Notes. 
By Charles Abel Mo sey, D.D. Archdeacon of Bath, dnd Rector of Walcot. 6s. 

The Kingdom of God on Earth, By the Rev. John Whitehouse, formerly of 
St. John’s College, and Rector of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. 3s. 

The Counexion between the natural Inconveniences and moral Advantages of 
an insular State: a Sermon preached on Trinity Monday, June 18, 1821, before 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in the Parish of St. Nicholas, Deptford ; and 
published at their Request. oe James Blomfield, D.D. Rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate; aud of Chesterford, Essex. 4to. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon ched at St. Mary’s Church, Bathwick, for the Benefit of the 
Bath Penitentiary and Lock a on the 17th of June, 1821, by the Rev. 
Collingwood Forster Fenwick, LL.B. 1s. ed 

The Kegeucration of Infants in Baptism investigated, according to t ctrine 
of the Church of England: a Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Wakefield, 
at the Annual Visitation of the Right Worshipful the Archdeacon of the Archdea- 
conry of York. By George Beckett, A.M. Perpetual Curate of Chapelthorpe. 2s. 

A Sermon preached at — at the Visitation of the Venerable Archdea- 
con of Winchester, May 24, 1821; published at the Request of the Archdeacon. 
By the Rev. Henry Thomas Austen, A.M. Rector of Steventon. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Seventeenth Article of the Church of England, preached 
in the Church of the School for the Blind, June, 1821, By the Rev, Edward 
Hull, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2s. . 


MEDICAL. 


A Treatise on Scrophula (to which the Jacksonian Prize for the Year 1818 was 
adjudged by the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Sa ); describ- 
ing the Morbid Alteration it produces in the Structure of all the different Parts of 
the Body, and the best Mode of treating it, F ange in Children; also its 
Connexion with Diseases of the Spine, Joints, Eyes, and Glands, more especially 
of the Female Breasts, Testes, and Prostate Gland; with particular Reference 
also to the most improved Plan of treating Spinal Cupvatures. ‘To which is added, 
an Account of the Ophthalmia, so long prevalent jn @hrist’s Hospital. By Euse- 
bias Arthur Lloyd, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, Senior 
Surgeon to the General Dispensary, Aldersgate-street, and late House Surgeon to 
St. bolomew’'s Hospital, 8vo. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
den, on the 14th Day of February, 1821. By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S.-F.S.A. 
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and F.L S, Surgeon Extraordinary to the’King. Published at. the Request of the 
Court of Assistants, and dedicated, by Permission, to His was 5s. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Fever, lately epidemical 
in Ireland ; aoquther with Communications from Physicians in the Provinces, and 
various Official Documents. By F. Barker, M.D. &c; and J: Cheyne,. M.D. 
P.RS. &c. 2 vols.’ «41, 6s. ae nt 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, systematically arranged, and uphiied te 
British Practice; with numerous Illustrations and Examples: intended for the 
Use of Barristers, Coroners, Magistrates, and Medical Practitioners, By J. G. 
Smith, M.D. 8vo. 148 ~ ° , a 

A Practical Essay on Ring-worm of the Scalp, Scald-head, and other Species of 
Porrigo, with a View to establish the Treatment of these Diseases om’ sound and 
efficient Principles, By Samuel Plumbe, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. igeelig bP emnee a 

Researches into the Laws and Phenomena of Pestilence ; including a 
Sketch and Review of the Plague of London in 1665; and Remarks on’ | 
tine. With an Appendix, &c. By Thomas Hancock, M.D, 8vo. 8s. © 

One Thousand Experiments in Chemistry; with Illustrations of Natural Pheno- 
mena ; and Practical Observations on the manufacturing and chemical Processes 
at present pursued in the successful Cultivation of the useful Arts. With nume- 
rous Engravings on Wood and Copper. ' By Colin Mackenzie. 8vo. 11,18, . 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation ; being a Description of a Surgical is 
originally peculiar to the Japanese and Chinese, and by them denominated Z 
King, now introduced into European Practice, with Directions for its Perform- 
ance, and Cases illustrating its Success. By James Morss Churchill, Member of 
the. Royal College of Surgeons in London, 8vo, 4. 

Annals, Historical and Medical, during the first Four Years of the Un te 

! 
N 


Dispensary for Children, St. Andrew-hill, Doctors’ Commons, founded in 18 
for the sole Purpose of affording prompt edical Aid to the Children of the Ne- 
cessitous Poor, from the Period of their Birth to the Age of. Twelve Years, from 
all Parts of the,Metropolis and its Vicinity; open, in Cases of er, to a First 
Application for Relief without Recommendation, To which is added, a Conci 
Essay, in Elucidation of the Rules and Methods adopted at the Tustitution, on the 
Bodily Management of Children, with a View to assist in the Preservation of their 
Health, as the Means of promoting their Intellectual and Physical Improvement. 
Edited, pursuant to an Order of the Committee of the 29th of aay, 1820, and 
confirmed gan General Meeting of the 2nd of November, 1820, by John Bun. 
nell Davis, M.D. &c. .8vo. 12s, , 
Observations on certain Affections of the Head, commonly called Head-aches; 
with a View to their more complete Elucidation, Prevention, and Care; r 
with some brief. Remarks on. Digestion and Indigestion. By James Parmer, 
Member of the Royal College of Sargeons in London, and Licentiate of Mid- 
wifery of the Royal College of Physicians, Dublin. 18mo, 2s, dy 


HISTORY. 


Notes relating to the Manners and Customs of the Crim Tartars. . Written 
ay a four Years’ Residence am:ong that People. By Mary Holderness, 12mo. 
os. * ‘ F = 

Brief Observations on the present State of the Waldenses, and upon their ac- 
tual Sufferings, made in the Summer of 1820. By Gorges Lowther, Esq. 9s, 6d. 

A circumstantial Account of the Coronation of Charles II. By Sir E. W: . 
we bc, Principal King at Arms at that Period ; with Plates of the Rega 

vO. , . | 

The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Royal and distingwished Persons, deduced from Records, State Papet 
and Manuscripts, and from other original end authentic Sources. By Jo 
Bayley, Esq. F.A.S. of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, oad one 
= = Majesty’s Sub-Commissioners of the Public Records. Part I, 40. 

- 13s. 6d. 

The Expedition of Orsus, and the Crimes of Aguirre. By Robert Southey, Haq. 
&e, 12mo, 4s. 6d. ' 
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Travels in South Europe, fram modern Writers, with Remarks and Observa- 
tions ; exhibiting a connected View of the Geography and present State of that 
Quarter of the Globe. By the Rev. William Bingley, M.A. F.LS.. 12mo. 
y+ er lated from the Malay Language, by the late Dr. John 

Malay Annals: translate m the y age, by ; 
taaen with an Introduction. By Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S, &c. &c. 
B8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Queens, illustrious and celebrated. By Mary Hays, Author of 
“ Female Biography,” &e. Svo. 12s. ‘ i 

Ten Years’ Exile; or, Memvirs of that interesting Period of the Life of the 
Baroness de Stael Holstein, written by herself, during the Years 1810, 11, 1%, 
and 13, and now first published from the Original Manuscript. By her Son. 
Translated from ay htc a old ae ad la sss todas all 

A Reply to the rges 0 air, . against the of Wi 8- 
ter, in “ uence of a Passage contained in vil Lordship’s Memoirs of the 
Right Hon, William Pitt. 2s. 


POLITICS. 


An Essay on the Production of Wealth, with an Appendix, in which the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy are ra ‘to the actual Circumstances of this 
Country. By R. Torrens, a FRS. 8vo. 12s. 

Su'stance of the Speech of M. A. Taylor, Esq. in the House of Commons, on 
Wednesday, May 30, on the Delays in the High Court of Chancery of England, 
and in the Appellenn Jurisdiction’of the House of Lords.’ 18,  * 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commens on the most im- 
portant Subject, the existing Agricultural Distresses. 1s. 

Some Inquiry into the Constitutional Character of the Queen Consort of Eng- 
and, @s. 6d. 

The Reply of the People to the Letter from the King. 2s. 

Considerations on the Coronation Oath, humbly submitted to the Attention of 
the Legislature. By an Officer of Rank in the Royal Navy. 3s, 

The Queen’s Memorial to the King in Council, claiming her Right to partici- 
pate in the approaching Solennity. is, . 

The Argumeat before the Privy Council, in Support of the Queen Consorts* 
Right to be crowned. 2s. 

1¢ Queen's Claim to Coronation examined. 1s. 6d. 

General La Fayetic’s Exposé of the Political State of France, in a Speech de- 
livered in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 4th of June, 1821, on the Question for 
granting the Public Sapplies. . 2s, 

Au Attempt to define some of the first Principles of Political Economy, By 
Thomas Smith. vo. 7s, 

The Precedency of the Nobility of the United Kingdom, at one View, shewing 
their exact Chronological Order: with an Alphabetical Index, distinguishing the 
first and second Sons, To which is added, the Furm of Precedence, as it regards 
the remaining Orders of Society, By T. H. Willis. 3s. 6d. 

The Restoration of National Prosperity shewn to be immediately practicable. 
By the Author of “ Junius Identified.” 8vo. 3s, Gd. 


POETRY. 


Kentish Poets: a Series of Writers in English Poetry, Natives of, or Residents 
in the County of Kent: with Specimens of their Compositions, and some Account 
of their ee and Writings. By Rowland Freeman, of Minster, Thanet. 2.vols. 
1@mo. 15s, . : 


Poems, Divine and Moral; many of them now first published. Selected by 
John Bowdler, Esq. i2me, 6s. 


NOVELS. 


Letters from Wetzlar, written in 1817, developing the authentic Particulars on 
which the “ Sorrows of Werter” are foundid. To which is annexed, The Stork; 
4 
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or, the Herald of Spring, a Poem, By Major James Bell, East York Militia; 
Translator and Editor of Professor Bredow's Tables of History and Literature, &c. 
Svo. 6s. 

Abethamer: an Eastern Tale. By Henry Donovan. 8vo. 4s, 

The Soldier's Child; or, Virtae Triumphant. By Caroline Richardson, Au- 
thor of Harvest, a Poem. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s, 

Sympathy in Search of Peace at Home. By H. B. Gascoigne. 12mo, 5s. 

Rank and Fashion, or the Mazes of Life. B B, Frere, Esq. 3 vols. 

Harley Radington. By Miss D. P. Campbell. 

The Privateer: a Tale. .¢ vols. 12s. 

Scenes at Brighton, or “ How Much?” a satirical Novel, By Innes Hoole, 
Esq. “3 vols. 158, ~ 

Memoirs of a Man of Fashion. Written by himself. Including Anecdotes of 
many celebrated Persons, with whom he had Intercourse and Connexion, 3 vols, 
I2mo, 11. 1s, | . 

The Young Infidel: a Fire-side Reverie. By a Friend to Truth, 12mo, 4s, 


iad 


. Svols. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A most complete Treatise on Oil Painting, with coloured Illustrations; on so 
simple a Principle that any Person having the least Knowledge of the Art may be 
able, by the 'nformation furnished in this Treatise, and a little Application, to 
produce in a short Time a highly finished Picture in this interesting Style of Paint- 
mg. 4s. 6d, , 

An Appeal to the People of Great Britain and Ireland, on the Abuse of Steam 
Machinery in navigating Vessels on the High Seas. © 1s, 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, designed for the Use of 
British Seamen, By the Rev. James Inman, D.D. Professor of the Royal Naval 
College and School of Naval Architecture, Portsmouth, 8vo. 12s. 

The Complete Answer to some late Strictures in the nb Review, relative 
to the Life and Writings of Pope; including a full Statement of all that led to the 
present Controversy with Lord Byron. By the Rev. W. L, Bowles, 8vo. 4s, 

The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting the various and most correct Modes of 
Superscription, Commencement, naa Caaiiiias of Letters to Persons of every 
Degree of Rank; including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, 
with Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the Forms necessary to. 
be used in Applications or Petitions to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and 
Commons, Government Offices, and Public Companies; with Tables of Prece- 
dency, and the Abbreviations of the several British and Foreign Orders uf 
Knighthood, By the Author of the Peerage and Barocetage Charts, 12mo. 5s. 

The Elements of Astronomy ; with Methods of determining the Longitudes, 
Aspects, &c. of the Planets, for any future Time; and an extensive Set of Geo- 
graphical and Astronomical Problems ou the Globes. Designed for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students. By S. Treeby, Teacher of the Mathematics, 
Classics, &c. &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. . 

General and particular Descriptions of the Vertebrated Animals, arfanged ¢on- 
formably to the modern Discoveries aud Improvements jn Zoology, By Edward 
Griffith. Part I. Monkeys and Lemurs. Imperial 8vo. with 35 coloured Plates, 
after Drawings from Nature, 11. 5s. boards. 5 

Whist rendered Familiar by a New and Easy Introduction to the Game; de- 
duced from the best Authorities. By J. G. Pohiman, 4s. 6d, a 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundholder, arising 
from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency, from 1800 to 1821. By 
Robert Mushet, Esq. #vo. 7s. boards. | ett oratigs 

The Steam-Boat Companion; and Stranger’s Guide to the Western Islands and 
Highlands in Scotland. 6s.'6d+in Roan. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 


Dr. Carey has in the Press ‘* The Greek Terminations, 
including. the Dialects and Poetic Licenses, in Alphabetic 
Order, with References to the Grammar,” on the same Plan 
as his ‘‘ Clue for Young Latinists,” lately published. 


The Rev. John Campbell is about to publish a second Vo- 
lume of Travels, containing an Account of his second Visit 
to South Africa. 


The Dying Confessions of Judas Iscariot, a convincing 
Evidence of the divine Origin of Christianity; an Essay : 
by the Rev. Dr. Cracknell; will be shortly published. 


The Rev. Johnson Grant will shortly publish A Course of 
Lent Lectures, on the seven last Sentences uttered by our 
Saviour from the Cross. 


Mr. Stevenson, Oculist and Dentist to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, &c. will shortly publish a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of Gutta 
Serena, a Species of Blindness arising from a Loss of 
on in the Nerve of Vision. Illastrated by numerous 

ases. 


. John Cochrane, Esq. will soon publish A Treatise on the 
Game of Chess, in an Octavo Volume, illustrated by nume- 
rous Diagrams. : 


The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late Dr. William Wither- 
ing, with a Memoir by William Withering, Esq. in two 
Octavo Volumes, are nearly ready for publication. _ 


Mr. Love is preparing a Volume for the Press, on the 
Situation and Prospects of this Country, in regard to Agri- 
culture, Trade, and Finances. 


" . 


